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saving the teen-ager ... who's your audience? 


musical sequence for a christmas program 


on notes and keys ... the machine that talks 


35¢ 


HOW TO ORDER 


Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music 
you desire. Ask for any specific titles. We w ma 
an extensive selection for your study Select what 
you want and return the balance Order separately 
the quantities you need and they will be shipped 
directly from our stock 


E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


literat ree Band and orchestra music 


Keeping Christmas Eber Green 


Make it your Christmas gift to the community—a dramatic 
and beautiful Christmas program. Make it something really 
special and include the traditional favorites and sparkling 
specialty numbers available from E.M.B. E.M.B. offers you an 
unduplicated choice of Christmas music from the nation’s 
most complete library of school music materials. Of such is a 
memorable and beautiful program made. 
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Recording-wise and record-wise, George Barnes and 
his Gibson are hitting new highs. These “starring 
partners” are TV and radio favorites ...a 

smooth combination winning audience acclaim. 

A long-time Gibson-ite, George Barnes 

selects his instrument for brilliance, power and 

easy response. For more information about Gibson, 


the artists’ choice, write Dept. 12A. 


GIBSON, INC., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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a complete, 
flexible series 


for all classroom needs, 


kindergarten-junior high school 
1952 highlights..... 
MUSIC FOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 


a kindergarten and nursery school 
book for New Music Horizons 


“MORE SONGS FROM 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS" 


Additional records . . . 95 more 
selections. There are now 4 records 
for every grade, including kinder- 
garten. 


Columbia Records, 78 rpm, non- 
breakable. 


MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 


A zestful collection of good songs 
and related music activities having 
great appeal for adolescents. 


A perfect companion book to 
Music Americans Sing. 
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ATFISH ROW and the Ring- 

strasse have met at last. George 
Gershwin’s twenty-year-old folk op- 
era Porgy and Bess recently was pre- 
miered in Vienna, and the audience 
loved it. The opera was sponsored 
by the United States State Depart- 
ment. Alexander Smallens directed 
the show, and the Negro cast of six- 
ty-five members included William 
Warfield as Porgy, Leontyne Price as 
Bess, and Cab Calloway as Sportin’ 
Life. We noticed that one Wash- 
ington, D.C., newspaper published 
a letter to the editor in which the 
writer complained that Porgy wasn’t 
a suitable combative answer to Com- 
munist propaganda, avowing that 
“Unfortunately, the classic, beauti- 
ful, and immortal music of Gersh- 
win does not hide the bizarre story.” 
Personally, we’d like to observe that 
most opera texts have their “bizarre” 
moments. Heaven help us if we’ve 
got to send screened music to 
Europe! Gershwin’s opera is a high 
point in American twentieth century 
composition, with honest musical 
values. Americans like it, the Vien- 
nese like it, and the sponsoring State 
Department hopes Berlin, Paris, and 
London audiences will like it too 
when they hear the current troupe 
perform this fall. Thus far, the 
Russians have displayed a notable 
lack of interest in the whole thing, 
apparently seeing here no propa- 
ganda device for portraying racial 
inequality. As a matter of fact, the 
Russians were offered 62 seats for 
the opening performance in Vienna. 
They returned 60 of them and sent 
their cultural officer as the Soviet’s 
sole representative. 


SMALL FRY buy a million and a half 
kazoos every year, according to the 
makers of this musical (?) instru- 
ment. A kazoo, to the uninitiated, 
is a piece of paper or thin animal 
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skin stretched taut over what looks 
like the conning tower of a minia- 
ture submarine. Kids can use it to 
magnify a hum into a sound sim- 
ilar to an air raid warning signal. A 
best seller for the past 40 years, the 
body has been fashioned out of 
wood, metal, or plastic. The Eden, 
N. Y., company’s manager extols 
his product as having education- 
al value, pointing out that one 
music supervisor of his acquaintance 
uses the device for high school music 
tryouts, “to see if the youngsters 
have any music in them.” Maybe 
so, but they’re still more effective 
gadgets when blown into the ear of 
an umsuspecting parent engrossed 
in reading the evening paper. Re- 
sults are guaranteed. 


HERE IS a new popular song writing 
contest, for war veterans only. Spon- 
sored jointly by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and Broadcast Music, 
Inc., it seeks to find the best popu- 
lar songs written by patients in Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals and 
homes. The purpose is to interest 
those who have not before partici- 
pated in creative music and to add 
incentive for those patients who are 
now writing music. On the tan- 
gible side, prizes include a total of 
$1,325 in United States savings 
bonds to the twenty-five winners. In 
addition, the three top contestants 
will have their songs published with 
radio, television, and other perform- 
ing royalties going to the composers. 
The contest closes November 15. It’s 
a safe guess that a lot of Red Cross 
Grey Ladies serving in veterans hos- 
pitals all over the country, will be 
called on to put their knowledge of 


musical notation into action this 
fall. 


A WANT AD from the Olney Times, 
a community weekly in the Phila- 


delphia area, was sent to us by 
George L. Gansz, director of Lehigh 
University’s Music Department. 
‘“Wanted—To exchange 2 old 
violins for deer rifle.” 
The ad worries us considerably, 
since we can’t figure out what might 
happen if the swap were effected. 


PUZZLER DEPARTMENT: A headline on 
one recent news story read, “Uni- 
versity of Indiana Obtains the 
Rights for U. S. Premiere of Billy 
Budd.” Underneath was a_four- 
paragraph exposition of the fact that 
composer Benjamin Britten had 
granted the university the right to 
perform his all-male opera in a 
single performance on December 5, 
conducted by Ernst Hoffman, with 
Hans Busch serving as stage direc- 
tor. In the television column of the 
same paper three weeks later this 
announcement appeared: “The 
N.B.C. Television Opera Theatre 
will open its season on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 19, by presenting the Ameri- 
can premiere of Benjamin Britten’s 
opera, Billy Budd, with a new libret- 
to written by E. M. Forster in col- 
laboration with Eric Crozier. Theo- 
dore Uppman, baritone, who cre- 
ated the title role in London, will be 
the featured singer.’”” Anybody got a 
good explanation? 
Apropos of television opera broad- 
casts, here are some of the other 
works to be performed, in English, 
on that series this winter: November 
16, Leonard Bernstein’s Trouble in 
Tahiti. December (either the Sun- 
day nearest Christmas or on Christ- 
mas Eve), Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors. In 
March, Suor Angelica, one of a trip- 
tych by Giacomo Puccini, will be 
given. Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier 
will be presented in two parts some- 
time in May. 
(Continued on next page) 
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DIRECTONE is an exclusive 
patented feature designed 
to direct, amplify and 
beautify tonal quality and 
depth. Before you buy an 
accordion at any price, try 
one of the DIRECTONE 
models featured by your — 


built in our 
modern plant, 


PANCORDION 
INC. 
Dept. A-1052 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


WATCH FOR accounts of Pittsburgh’s 
first International Contemporary 
Music Festival to be held there No- 
vember 24-30. Co-sponsored by Car- 
negie Institute and Pennsylvania 
College for Women, it will include 
premieres of compositions by nine- 
teen Americans, many of whom will 
be present to take their bows. The 
festival is in conjunction with the 
celebrated International Exhibition 
of Current Painting, held regularly 
in Pittsburgh since 1896. Ten pro- 
grams of choral and instrumental 
works are scheduled. Also slated 
is a Congress of Critics; who will 
give their views publicly on many 
of the controversial points in the 
music and an over-all concept of 
trends, styles, and practice in twenti- 
eth century music in different coun- 
tries. With the composers on hand, 
this might possibly be a good lively 
session. The A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust is un- 
derwriting the festival. The Howard 
Heinz Endowment Fund has also 
made a grant commissioning works 
in the choral field. 


NORTHWESTERN University’s Music 
School is still pinching itself over a 
special piece of good fortune. The 
will of Mrs. Elsie Eckstein, widow 
of Chicago financier Louis Eckstein, 
was recently probated in that city. 
Northwestern Music School gets 
more than $4,200,000. The fund 
will be used to set up scholarships, 
research projects, salaries for addi- 
tional teachers, and purchase of new 
instruments. The Ecksteins spon- 
sored the famous Ravinia, IIl., music 
festivals for many years. 


ALL AMERICAN-BORN orchestral con- 
ductors over twenty-five years of age, 
living in all parts of the United 
States, are asked to contact Dr. 
Grant Fletcher, Chairman of Amer- 
ican Symphonies for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Dr. 
Fletcher is busy compiling a list to 
acquaint the nation’s orchestras with 
conductors available in their local- 
ities. Information about their train- 
ing and experience will be supplied 
to orchestra managers, and the 
Federation is urging every profes- 
sional symphony orchestra to use 
at least two different American- 
born conductors for guest appear- 
ances each season. The list will be 
available to any orchestra requesting 
(Continued on page 49) 
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OUTSTANDING NEW 


PUBLICATIONS FOR CLARINET 


OF PARTICULAR INTERES’ 
TO TEACHERS 


Compositions by ROBERT STARK 


Teacher in the Royal Music School in Wurzburg, 
Germany, in the last decade of the 19th century 
and one of the greatest writers of clarinet music 
of all time. His works are in great demand by 
serious clarinetists. Some are no longer obtain- 
able elsewhere, as far as we know. 


Twenty-Four Studies 
in All Keys, Op. 49 


Interesting and of inestimable value in develop- 
ing advanced techniques. 


Grades 3-5 $2.00 
Twenty-Four Grand 
Virtuoso Studies, Op. 51 


Some of the most valuable studies ever compiled 
for the advanced clarinetist. Formerly only for- 
eign editions have been available and these not 
since World War II. 


Grades 4-6 Books 1 & 2 Each $1.50 
Sonata for 2 
Clarinets, Op. 49 
From the Method 
Grades 3-4 75 


Arrangements and Revisions by 
WALLACE R. TENNEY 


Instructor of Clarinet, San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


Thirty-Three Characteristic Sketches 


L. Wiedemann 


Books 1 & 2 Each $1.25 
Both Volumes Together $2.25 


Grades 3-4 


Twelve Amusing Exercises, Op. 30 
H. Baermann 
Grades 3-5 $1.00 


Six Duets, Op. 70 

W. A. Mozart 
Concerted Clarinet Arrangements of some of 
Mozart’s famous sonatas for violin and piano. 
Both parts are unusually interesting. Printed 
in single books on dual staves. 
Book 1 $2.50 Book 2 $2.50 Both Volumes $4.50 

Etudes Melodiques, Op. 22 
H. Klose 


First American edition of this celebrated work. 
Grades 3-5 $1.00 


| 
Grades 1 & 2 Easy 
Grades 3 & 4 Medium Difficult 
| Grades 5 & 6 Difficult 


Copies of any of the above publications will be 
Sent to qualified teachers on 30 day approval. 


Note: These are only a few items from our 
Catalog of Clarinet Music which is free to edu- 
cators. When requesting a catalog, please write 
to Dept. 19. 


CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., 


Hyde Park 36,4Boston, Mass 
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Faces 
no in new places 


LEANOR WILSON will be 

teaching music education meth- 
ods at Wisconsin State College in 
Milwaukee this year. . . New di- 
rector of bands at University of New 
Hampshire is Joseph Wilson. . . 
Teaching voice at Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, is Marion Smith, 
graduate of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music. . . New president of 
West Suburban Symphony, La 
Grange, Ill., is H. T. FitzSimons of 
the H. T. FitzSimons Publishing Co. 
... Arthur Redner, University of 
Michigan graduate, goes to Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
as member of the music education 
faculty. . . Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music’s new marching band director 
and assistant in woodwinds is Wil- 
liam C. Dominik, graduate of 
Michigan State College and gradu- 
ate student at the University of 
Southern California. . . Teaching 
brass and theory at West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va., is 
James Markes, graduate of Indiana 
University, Blomington. . . Charles 
McCool, graduate of the American 
Conservatory of Music, will be teach- 
ing voice at Belhaven and Millsap 
College, Jackson, Miss. . . Taking 
over as head of Michigan State Col- 
lege’s voice department is Gean 
Greenwell of New York City. 


OY JESSON, graduate of In- 

diana University, goes to North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Ill., to teach piano and 
theory. . . Director of bands for State 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn., is 
Edgar Gangware, graduate of 
Northwestern University. . . Director 
of the Music Department at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Tacoma, Wash., is 
Bruce Rodgers. . . . New piano 
and theory instructor at Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash., is 
Frederick Turesdell, graduate of 
the University of Michigan. . . Carl 
Eberl, formerly at the University of 
Wichita, goes to Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y. . . Teaching strings, 
orchestra, and music education at 
Western Colorado College, Gunni- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Just Published! 


Sparkling new arrangements 
of over 150 songs everyone loves - 


Set for mixed voices or unison by Ruth Heller and Walter Goodell 


When it’s time to sing, use 


SINGING TIME 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY * Publishers of Better Music * 434 South Wabash Ave. « CHICAGO 5 
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STOOD in the wings as the 

houselights went down and the 
footlights brought sharply into focus 
my foe waiting thirty yards ahead 
of me on the stage of the Com- 
munity Playhouse in the prosperous 
town of X, somewhere in the Middle 
West. I was the third “attraction” 
on the community’s regular concert 
series and the first pianist for that 
season. I had very much looked for- 
ward to playing the recital, that is 
until I met, that afternoon, the 
piano, on whose sagging wings of 
song I was to transport Bach, Scar- 
lati, Haydn, Hindemith, Chopin. 

As I rehearsed in the empty hall 
that afternoon a fog of depression 
slowly descended over me, for once 
more I had to face what has become 
an increasingly grim enemy of con- 
cert pianists touring across America: 
the community piano. Few in the 
audience realized as they looked at 
the grand piano, glamorized by the 
footlights, what a sad condition the 
years of wear and tear had brought 
on the instrument. True, its dark, 
finely cracked surface still retained 
a certain faded splendor, which 
gained, naturally, from the audi- 
ence’s distant perspective. But even 
a hasty tuning could not alleviate 
its poor condition; it had undergone 
too many beatings through the years, 
been subjected too often to extreme 
changes of temperature, been the 
source of fun for too many chop- 
stick sessions by non-pianists, and 
im general been knocked about in 
theatrical productions, graduation 
exercises, and band concerts. The 


Dorothy Eustis is a concert artist who 
has met up with many community 
ptanos. 
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The Community Piano 


DOROTHY EUSTIS 


upper register produced sounds 
which would do credit to a Balinese 
gamelan orchestra, the brass regis- 
ter had the dead resonance of a 
wooden salad bowl. There was 
nothing for me to do but just at- 
tempt to play all the notes. 
Perhaps my criticism and depres- 
sion seem unwarranted, but under- 
going this ordeal several times each 
season eventually breaks down even 
the most optimistic spirit. Doctors, 
dentists, firemen, and stenographers 
are not expected to do their work 


with inadequate instruments, but. 


unfortunately the same general at- 
titude does not exist toward a pro- 
fessional pianist. There are many 
who still expect a pianist to sound 
the same on any piano, no mat- 
ter what the size or condition. 


Circumstances 


In the past few years I’ve had a 
difficult time trying to sound like a 
concert pianist under some fairly 
discouraging and at the same time 
amusing circumstances. There was 
the evening I finished the last move- 
ment of a Brahms Sonata without 
any pedal because fourteen measures 
after I began the movement the 
complete pedal section gave way and 
fell at my feet. On another occa- 
sion, because of the inexplicably low 
height of the piano, blocks had to 
be put under the legs to raise it, 
necessitating the placement of two 
smaller blocks under my feet for the 
pedals. The effect of playing on 
stilts was novel, to say the least, and 
for the performer it was nerve- 
wracking. I was re-engaged for the 
next season with jocular promises 
of a new piano but returned to find 


the same pigmy-height instrument. - 


This time I eschewed the blocks and 
merely played side-saddle. More re- 
cently, out of desperation, I broke off 
in the middle of a Mozart Sonato 
and pulled a switch on the time- 
honored doctor-in-the-house _ plea. 
Sure enough there was a piano 
tuner who gallantly came forward 
and in full audience view revived 
three treble keys that stubbornly re- 
fused to work for Mozart and me. 
I could easily continue on and on, 
for my catalogue of such incidents 
is almost as long as Leprorello’s 
catalogue of Don Giovanni's misde- 
meanors. Any pianist who has a 
reasonable amount of touring be- 
hind him could quickly duplicate 
my experiences, for they are far 
from unique. 

The heartache that goes with such 
a performance for the musician at 
the keyboard is a very real thing. 
After years spent mastering the re- 
fined details, the subtleties and 
nuances intended by the composer, 
to be reduced to the mere physical 
attempt to play all the notes and 
somehow travel through the work is 
not very gratifying. At the same 
time, it is unfair to audiences who 
hear about one quarter of the music 
as it should be and as they have paid 
to hear it sound. 

Much can be done to remedy the 
situation of the community piano 
and much has been done. Recently, 
numerous communities have taken 
steps to help themselves and the 
traveling pianist along these lines. 
These communities I have watched 
effect the cure, and the means by 
which they have done so deserve 
emulation. The music clubs (and 
there is surely one in even the small- 
est of small towns), the music teach- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AM proud to be a Choir Parent. 

Now every parent takes pride in 
his child’s accomplishments. Some- 
times he can give a sort of boost to 
make the going easier, but above 
all, he can lend encouragement by 
showing his interest in his children’s 
activities. Here in East Liverpool, 
Ohio, a lot of us feel that way. 
That’s why we are especially en- 
thusiastic about the Choir Parents 
Association, just as our young peo- 
ple feel it’s an honor to belong to 
one of the high school choirs. Let 
me tell you about it. 

Our Choir Parents aren’t just 
members of another fund raising 
group, although we do that too. 
We have an active organization 
that takes special interest in what 
the vocal music department is 
doing to help the high school stu- 
dent. In enabling the student to 
participate in special musical pro- 
grams, assemblies, radio broadcasts, 
and contests, the department is ex- 
tending our job as parents, helping 


LELAND PITTENGER 


our children live fuller lives. The 
musical program is so varied -that 
the students have an opportunity to 
sing every type of music written and 
to thoroughly enjoy themselves in 
the process. 

Many schools have fine choral de- 
partments but usually they sort of 
struggle along. Too seldom do they 
get the honor they deserve or the 
support that always seems to be re- 
served for other activities such as 
athletics and band. That’s why when 
Lawrence Beck came to East Liver- 
pool eight years ago as head of the 
high school’s vocal department, he 
called a meeting of a few parents 
and presented some ideas for an or- 
ganization to support the two choirs 
then in existence. At that time the 
parents’ group, not even organized 
under a constitution, decided to pur- 
chase $1,500 worth of robes to serve 
as an incentive to the young people. 
It also gave the newly organized 
group something to work on. Those 
robes were delivered in time for the 


East Liverpool High School Choral Group 


Christmas program, which that first 
year was little more than a special 
assembly held in a local church. It’s 
hard to say which group was more 
pleased and proud—the choir wear- 
ing the new gowns or the parents sit- 
ting in the pews. Certainly the 
Choir Parents Association was well 
under way. 

Over the years the two choirs have 
expanded into five, with over 500 
students participating in choral ac- 
tivities. The freshman, sophomore, 
and senior choirs each number one 
hundred and ten members. In ad- 
dition, to take care of the students 
who aren’t quite far enough along 
in music reading or whose voices are 
not exactly settled, there is sched- 
uled twice a week during an activity 
period, a girls’ glee club of one hun- 
dred voices—all selected after the 
freshman choir is picked and sopho- 
more choir pared down to the 55 or 
so who, as juniors, go into the senior 
choir. An activity-period boys’ glee 
club is comprised of some one hun- 
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dred high school boys, many of whom are choir mem- 
bers and most of whom are active in athletics. Member- 
ship in this group is flexible. During the football season 
about thirty of the members are excused for practice 
for that sport. Cross-country, track, golf, wrestling, 
basketball, tumbling, and other sports take their share 
throughout the year but the choir attendance averages 
seventy-five most of the time. 

As these organizations have multiplied, the Choir 
Parents have increased in membership and scope of 
activities. One of the group’s first projects was to dec- 
orate and sound-treat a room in the city’s new Me- 
morial Auditorium, in cooperation with the Board of 
Education, so that the three choirs and two glee clubs 
would have a home. A small grand piano was the 
initial purchase and in ensuing years many other im- 
provements were also made—all directed by this en- 
thusiastic group of mothers and fathers. 

Money raising, of course, was a necessary part of the 
program. There were the regulation number of bake 
sales, rummage sales, dues, and so forth. The major 
amount has been raised through the publication and 
sale of programs for basketball games. These pro- 
grams included photographs of the various teams, cheer 
leaders, coaches, and other participants. They also 
carried photographs of the choirs and descriptions of 
what the vocal music department was doing. Whenever 
possible, the music groups were brought to public 
notice. Advertisements by local merchants helped 
raise the income from this project to over $2,000 
annually. 


Association Sponsorship 


A number of concerts have been sponsored by Choir 
Parents Association, partly as money-raising projects, 
but chiefly as a contribution to the city’s musical life. 
They’ve included such top names as the Southernaires, 
the Westminster Choir, Woody Herman’s Band, and 
two appearances by the piano team of Morley and 
Gearhart. For the two-piano concert the choir learned 
a special arrangement by Mr. Gearhart of the “Rosen- 
kavalier Waltzes” and Mr. Beck arranged a choral 
background for the team’s popular “Baby Boogie.” 
Attendance at these concerts has ranged from 1,400 to 


2,000, and it’s a source of real satisfaction to our or- 


ganization of parents that we have been able to provide 
such musical enjoyment for our children and friends. 

Not content with this, the parents also want to 
demonstrate their appreciation to the choirs themselves 
by sponsoring two dances a year. The first, the Har- 
vest Hop, is a mixer for the entire music department 
and is put on jointly by the local Band Mothers and 
the Choir Parents Association. The second, the Choir 
Formal, is held in May and features a good dance band, 
clever decorations, and refreshments. The CPA foots 
the bill, All students in the three choirs and their 
guests are eligible to attend and several times there 
have been more than four hundred and fifty youngsters 
present. 

This parents’ group also arranges for the choirs’ trans- 
portation to contests, broadcasts, and special concerts. 
A four-year scholarship of $1,000 is presented annu- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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HOW WOULD YOU PLAN 
THESE CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS? 


Below are listed selections for two hypothetical 
Christmas programs—one sacred, the other secular 
and sacred. The titles are arranged in no particular 
order. Key signatures, measure signatures, and 
metronome markings are provided. These selections 
have been chosen because they are widely known by 
most choral directors and possess varied character- 
istics. 

We invite you to arrange both programs into 
sequences which you believe will produce the most 
effective Christmas programs. Most important, what 
are your reasons for having the first number first, the 
second number second, etc., through to the end of 
each program? 

After you have finished, turn to pages 26 and 27 
and compare your programs and your reasons with 
those presented by Earl Willhoite in his article “Mus- 
ical Sequence for a Christmas Program.” See if you” 
agree with his sequences and his reasons. 


Program 1 (Sacred) -* 
From Heav’n Above Christiansen 
SSAATTBB A-C-E-A 3/4-4/4 lento-allegro 


Gloria in Excelsis Deo Shaw 
(Fanfare for Christmas Day) 
SATB C fast 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring Bach 
TTBB G 3/4 slow 

Let All the Nations Praise the Lord Leisring 
SSAATTBB- d-D 3/4 fast 

O Come, All Ye Faithful Reading 
SATB Bb 4/4 maestoso 

O Jesu Sweet Bach 
SSAA B 3/4 slow 

Two Kings Clokey 
SATB d-G 4/4 mod. fast-slow 

While Shepherds Watched Their Sheep arr. Jungst 
SATB 2/2 fast 


Program 2 (Secular and Sacred) 


A Musical Christmas Card Cunkle 
SATB F 2/4 fast 

Bethlehem Night Warrell 
SSATTBB g-G 4/4 slow 

Jingle Bells Pierpont 
SSA F-Bb-F 2/4 fast 

Joy to the World Handel 
SATB D 2/4 maestoso 

Sleep, Holy Babe Ganschow 
SSAATTBB- E 4/4 slow 

The First Noel Traditional 
SATB D 3/4 moderato : 

The Sleigh Kountz 
TTBB g 2/2 fast 


The Twelve Days of Christmas Eng. folk arr. Siday 
SSAATTBB- F 4/4 fast 


| 
; 
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U. S; NAVY BAND USES LEEDY & LUDWIG DRUMS EXCLUSIVELY 


U. S. NAVY BAND DRUM SECTION (includes |. to r.): Salvatore Perrone, Maurice Ford, 
J. Bruce Young, Frank Ryerson, Harry Spalding, Roy Peterson and Matthias Hynes. 


SCHOOL DRUM SECTIONS 
CAN DEPEND ON 


SALVATORE PERRONE, U. S$. Navy 
; Band Tympanist uses full set of four ‘‘Na- 


tronal’’ Model Leedy & Ludwig tympani. 
You can depend completely on Leedy & Ludwig quality, design and 


workmanship just as a// five of the major U. S. Service bands do—all 
are Leedy & Ludwig equipped. 


The U.S. NAVY BAND is 100% Leedy & Ludwig equipped, both 


for concert and for marching. In addition to the parade drums shown, 
their concert equipment includes a set of four “National” Model tympani. 


See your Leedy & Ludwig dealer for help with your school band 
percussion problems. Write today for free catalog. LEEDY & LUDWIG, 
Division of C.G. Conn Ltd., Department 1026, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Freel Write today for your 
copy of “MEMOS ON DRUMS.” Especially 
published fer bandmosters gnd school 

_ drummers... packed from cover to cover 

with helpful hints and valuable tips. 
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UNSEEN NOTES AND KEYS 


ARTHUR HENDERSON 


HROUGH a Chinese red door- 

way one steps into a brightly 
lighted, cheery reception room. Col- 
orful modern prints enliven the soft 
gray-green walls, and the whole at- 
mosphere is one of an efficiently run 
business office—that is, until you 
hear the sounds coming from a half 
dozen rooms down the corridor. 
That combination of vocalises, care- 
fully played piano scales, and violin 


arpeggios can belong in only one. 


universal setting—the music school. 

In the first studio one sees an 
eight-year-old lad playing scales for 
his teacher. Her hand rests lightly 
on his wrist, demonstrating tech- 
nique. In the next studio a young 
dark-haired woman is playing a two- 
part invention, just as music stu- 
dents have been doing ever since 
Bach started his twenty children on 
their clavichord careers almost two 
centuries ago. The correct curve of 
the fingers, the carefully phrased 
line, and above all the eager and 
slightly anxious look on the stu- 
dent’s face as she weaves the two 
melodic themes for her teacher’s ap- 
proval make her one with music stu- 
dents the world over. But look 
again. At the back of the room is 
a large dog, certainly not regulation 
equipment for a piano studio. He 
doesn’t participate, just sits quietly 
with his leather harness handle 
folded across his back, waiting to 
guide his mistress home. For he’s 
a seeing-eye dog and this is a school 
for blind musicians. 

The Lighthouse Music School is 
located at 111 East  Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City. Sponsored 
by the New York Association for 
the Blind, it serves residents of the 
New York area, existing solely on 
private contributions. Here blind 
music students, ranging in age from 
five to seventy receive free instruc- 
tion in piano, violin, organ, cello, 


Arthur Henderson is a free lance 
writer living in New York City. 
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saxophone, clarinet, voice, Braille 
notation, staff notation, ear training, 
harmony, and piano and string en- 
sembles. Or they can enroll in a 
teacher-training course. Two chor- 
uses—one a mixed group of twenty- 
five boys and girls, the other the 
Lighthouse Women’s Choral En- 
semble, composed of seventeen 
young women—have gained consid- 
erable recognition as performing 
groups. The members come from 
a variety of situations. For example, 
in the women’s group, four are em- 
ployed as Dictaphone operators by 
New York business concerns and 
three are housewives, one of whom 
has a five-year-old son, takes care of 
her own home, and is a good pianist 
as well. This ensemble performs at 
Carnegie Hall when the school pre- 
sents its annual fall music festival. 
The artists on this program are all 
outstanding blind professional mu- 
sicians. 


Capably managing the business of 
running a music school with 160 en- 
rolled students and 14 teachers is 
quiet spoken Charles J. Beetz. Com- 
poser, pianist, and teacher, he joined 
the Lighthouse staff seventeen years 
ago. For ten of those years he has 
headed the piano department, and 
for the past seven he has been di- 
rector of the school. 

Mr. Beetz is a businessman and a 
musician. Above all he is a teach- 
er; and as a private piano instructor 
he has taught many students who 
have normal vision. This work 
presented a challenge to him, and 
Mr. Beetz is no man to disregard a 
challenge. “The music problems 
of blind and sighted students are 
essentially the same, he states. “Of 
course initial music teaching of the 
blind is done by rote. Then we 
start them reading Braille musical 
notation. This notation uses the. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Jn Preparation 


VICTOR HERBERT’S 


Immortal Operetta 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 


Completely Revised for HIGH SCHOOL and AMATEUR Presentation by 
DON WILSON and EDWARD BRADLEY 


For the first time a major musical production will be made available 
to High School and Amateur groups without the tedious and expensive 
necessity of the usual procedure. The purchase of a specific quantity 
of Vocal Scores will obviate the payment.of the customary royalty. 


VOCAL SCORE 


The great melodies all remain, but will be accessible in voice ranges suitable for 
general use. The lyrics will be essentially the same while the book has been revised 
to present day standards, resulting in an even more charming story line than the 
original. This new Vocal Score will also contain the complete libretto, general 
business and orchestral cues. 


STAGE GUIDE 


A separate publication giving full details and information for staging. Compre- 


hensive data on scenery, props, iighting and costuming are included, plus an entire 
choreographic schedule. 


ORCHESTRATION 


The orchestration for this version will be new and modern in concept, yet so simply 
devised that adjustment to any instrumental situation will be possible. 


CHORAL PARTS 


The choruses will be printed as a separate unit, thereby providing further economy 
in presentation. 


Plan to program this new version of THE FORTUNE TELLER for your 
Spring operetta. It will be ready early in 1953. For prices, exact publica- 
tion date and number of copies needed for performance, write to Dept. E. 


M. WITMARK & SONS, 619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Saving the Piano Teen-Ager 


T is trite but true that teen-age 

piano students are prone to lay 
aside their Czerny and Cramer. Usu- 
ally parents succumb reluctantly to 
pleas of “Aw, Mother, I don’t want 
to study any more piano. I've got 
too much school work to do now.” 
That full-schedule alibi is one that 
adults use frequently, but let’s be 
honest, usually it is an excuse to 
get out of doing something unpleas- 
ant, whether it be a social engage- 
ment with the boring couple half- 
way down the block or serving on a 
PTA committee. 

The plain truth of the matter is 
that the teen-ager is likely to con- 
sider piano study increasingly un- 
pleasant and unrelated to his spheres 
of interest. In trying to make his 
adjustment to adult living he finds 
that traditional piano courses have 
little bearing on his present outlook. 
Later on he may realize that tech- 
nique and the standard _pianistic 
repertoire have inherent values, but 
right now he’s concerned primarily 
with how he fits into the gang. And 
unless he’s an exceptionally talented 
student he has considerably more 
interest in current pop tunes than in 
the so-called classics. 

A few years ago we at Peabody 
Conservatory took a square look at 
the whole teen-age music problem, 
honestly admitting to ourselves the 
musical needs of the teen-age piano 
student. The faculty discussed the 
issue frankly, including the diffi- 
culties in teaching so-called “social 
music.” Eleven piano teachers in- 
dicated that they were willing to 
take a special course in methods of 
teaching this social music. They en- 
tolled with an outstanding teacher 
to learn how to make more har- 
monious and freely improvised key- 


Leah Thorpe is superintendent of the 
Peabody Conservatory Preparatory De- 
partment at Baltimore, Md. 
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a music journal report 


BY LEAH THORPE 


As Interviewed by Margaret Maxwell 


Last year Music Journal conducted and published the results of an extensive 
survey among teen agers throughout the country. It showed these students’ 
musical likes and dislikes were frequently unrelated to the curriculum of their 
formal music study. Here is the way that one leading music school re-evaluated 
its program for teen-age piano students, based on what the students themselves 


felt they wanted and needed. 


board arrangements of hit tunes 
from current shows, community 
songs, and out-and-out pop num- 
bers. In short, they studied hard to 
master the art of extemporizing at 
the piano and admittedly had a 
brand-new experience in piano play- 
ing. 

Of course there were a few raised 
eyebrows among outsiders, who 
questioned such a course being of- 
fered in a conservatory music school, 
but we at Peabody decided the sal- 
vaging operation was worth the ef- 
fort. We have always tried to give 
our piano students (some 1,200 
study piano in the Preparatory De- 
partment each year) sufficient back- 
ground to make them feel that their 
piano education is something they 
can use and enjoy for the rest of 
their lives. Many of them will go 
on to become professional musi- 
cians, but the great majority of them 
will use piano as only an adjunct to 
their social and cultural living, not 
as a career. Consequently, while 
retaining the high standards neces- 
sary in a conservatory program, we 
have also geared our entire course 
of study to include more keyboard 
work, more varied types of music 
literature, and more sight-reading 
opportunities. 

After the teacher-training pro- 
gram was completed we were ready 
to tackle the young people who, 
having completed perhaps _ five 
grades of piano study in the Pre- 
paratory Department, indicated they 
were going to call it quits. 

First we asked the students what 


they would like to do if they were 
to continue studying. As we suspect- 
ed, many indicated they wanted to 
learn “social music” so that they 
could sit down and play what their 
friends requested. Don’t forget that 
at this period in a student’s devel- 
opment, it is highly important that 
he be able to display his accomplish- 
ments. Too frequently the formal 
piano student is musically stymied 
unless he has a roll of music under 
his arm. This group of teen-agers 
was encouraged to study with the 
specially trained teachers, to “try it 
out for a while,” and see if they 
would be happier in this new field. 
We were able during one school year 
to encourage one hundred nineteen 
students, by actual count, to con- 
tinue by giving them what they-con- 
sidered a more desirable musical 
diet. Remember this group was all 
set to quit piano study entirely. 
What happened? Even we can’t 
quite believe the statistics which 
show up in the impersonal black 
and white printed reports, but here 
they are. After one to three semes- 
ters of study in this divergent path 
of social music, 87 of the 119 stu- 
dents requested a return to the “reg- 
ular” certificate course, or a partial 
return to this with the study and 
arranging of social music continuing 
also as a part of their lesson periods. 
Not only had we given the student 
a chance to play the popular music 
which he needed as a psychological 
boost during adolescence; we had 
given the added stimulus necessary 


(Continued on page 42) 
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To Find That Book on Music 


NCE in a while there comes 

along a book that does great 
service to an entire profession or 
field. Rob Darrell has provided to 
all of us who are interested in music 
a guide* to the literature about 
music and musicians. This volume 
is more than a bibliography and ref- 
erence work. Jt is an invitation to 
reading. A bibliography be 
valuable and adequate for reference 
and investigation and still have a 
cold, clammy feeling of mechanical 
research. It becomes something 
quite different when it is so organ- 
ized and flavored that the reader be- 


ENNIS DAVIS 


gins reaching for a pencil to write 
down titles that promise exciting 
and rewarding reading. This book 
goes beyond the mere function of 
cataloging and indexing. It breathes 
the spirit of adventuresome reading, 
the wish to explore ideas and facts 
that have been hazy notions or com- 
pletely unknown. 

The existing scheme of publica- 
tion and marketing of books on 
music and musicians is a generally 
unsatisfactory one for everyone in- 
volved, from author to reader. It 
fails not only in the commercial 
sense that it remains a small and fre- 


Rob Darrell 
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quently unprofitable business but 
also in the basic purpose of securing 
extensive readership. 

The publishing of music itself is 
carried on by dozens of well-estab- 
lished firms who have extensive lines 
of communication and _ promotion 
with a large population of practic- 
ing musicians and music amateurs. 
But few books on music are pub- 
lished by these firms, and those few 
are usually of a special nature. 

Most music is sold through local 
retail stores that maintain stocks for 
point-of-sale examination and _pur- 
chase. These stores are visited reg- 
ularly by musicians and amateurs— 
the very people who are “naturals” 
for the purchase of books on music. 
But look around in the, average 
music store and see’ what you can 
find in the way of a display. of such 
books. Usually you will find noth- 
ing. Inquiry at the sales counter 
will evoke the reply, “We don't 
stock books on music. Perhaps you 
can find what you are looking for at 
so-and-so’s bookstore just down the 
street.” 


At the bookstore down the street 
you will find the total stock of books 
on music on about fifteen inches of 
a shelf located in the back of the 
store, and the chances are ten to one 
that the volumes there present 
stories of the operas, of great com- 
posers, of symphonies, and so forth 
for young people. They are dusted 
off at intervals, given prominent dis- 
play during the Christmas gift sea- 
son, and then retired to the same old 
shelf. 


The opportunity to “browse” 
through books on music is limited 
from coast to coast. The number of 
music stores and bookstores that 
maintain substantial stocks of books 
on music and musicians can. be 
counted on fewer than your ten 
fingers. 


The author with a manuscript 


*Schirmer’s Guide to Books on Music 
and Musicians. G. Schirmer, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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HE best audience I ever had at 

any performance for which I 
have been responsible was one lone 
young man. It was during World 
War II and the locale was Fitz- 
simons Hospital, just out of Denver. 
Someone in the Red Cross office had 
called me at the University of Den- 
ver to say that a wounded veteran 
had developed a respiratory dif- 
ficulty that would probably prove 
fatal within forty-eight hours. He 
was asking for live, gay music—not 
radio music or phonograph record- 
ings. Before he died he wanted to 
hear people in the flesh singing or 
playing the kind of music he loved 
best. Did I have anybody who could 
grant this favor? I did! We had 
just produced Cole Porter’s Any- 
thing Goes at the University and I 
had soloists and groups that could 
do bits from the show without a 
minute’s rehearsal. 

The next afternoon a ward piano 
was pushed into the corridor out- 
side the patient’s door. The young 
man was in an oxygen tent and we 
were not permitted to see him. But 
members of the cast whipped out 
the title song, “Anything Goes,” and 
a number of other zippy tunes as 
though a thousand people were 
listening. 

When we finished, the nurse re- 
layed an expression of the boy’s 
complete satisfaction, and my gang 
of college kids—usually noisy and 


Doris A. Paul ts a free-lance writer 
and frequent contributor to Music 
Journat. 
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DORIS A. PAUL 


bubbling—went back to the campus 
strangely quiet. We had satisfied 
the emotional needs of a worthy 
audience. 

If, as performers, we could always 
sense what a particular audience de- 
sires and needs, what a happy ex- 
perience it would be for all con- 
cerned! Sometimes those on both 
sides of the footlights or altar rail, 
or whatever the dividing line be- 
tween performer and listener may 
be, are at fault. Let’s begin on our 
side, that of the performer. 


Some of us are inwardly pledged 
to raise the musical standards and 
tastes of the people of the com- 
munity we serve, and we proceed to 
carry out our mission with hammer 
and tongs. We are determined to 
beat a greater appreciation of good 
music — that is, what we consider 
good music—into the people’s heads 
in spite of themselves. Our pro- 
grams are made up wholly of such 
music as that given us by Bach, 
Haydn, Honegger, Britten, and 
Stravinsky. Our performers face a 
hostile or an apathetic audience, and 
the thrill of experiencing that oscil- 
lating wave of mutual pleasure be- 
tween audience and performer is 
unknown. We blame the audience. 
They are boorish, unreceptive, and 
hopelessly ignorant! It is we who 
should be brought to task. It is our 
job to plan our programs (I think 
particularly of a school situation) 


so that they will entertain our listen- 
ers as well as “uplift” them. Too of- 
ten we lose sight of the possibilities 
of bridging the gap between the 
cheap, tawdry, sentimental stuff that 
may have been the community’s mu- 


_ sical fare and the music that we con- 


sider worthy of performance and 
listening time. 

Common sense should remind us 
to think of audience needs, consid- 
ering predominant nationality, level 
of education, and previous listening 
experience, as well as our evangelis- 
tic motives. We must answer these 
questions: Is the audience made up 
of a general cross section of the com- 
munity? Is it comprised largely of 
friends and relatives of the perform- 
ers? Do members of the audience 
have special problems — are they 
physically or mentally ill, hospital 
patients, or otherwise institutional- 
ized? What is the age level—chil- 
dren, teen-agers, old folks? Is the 
occasion a festival, a memorial serv- 
ice, or a community concert? 

If we have carefully considered 
the audience and the occasion and 
have planned our presentation to 
best fit the situation, and still are 
received with apathy, or even hos- 
tility, that is a horse of a different 
color. 

I know of no better expression of 
the frustration of hardworking sin- 
cere performers than that of Alex- 
ander Woollcott in his essay entitled 
“This Thing Called They.” 

In the theatre, “They” are the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Folios of favorite standard songs arranged for singing ensembles in 


schools, civic organizations. music clubs and recreaiional groups. 


Price 75c 


YOUTHFUL VOICES by Don Wright—Book | —Book z 
it has long been felt that there should be song material for the 
anging Voice which would fulfill the following conditions: 
Easy enough to be learned before interest wanes. 


With the range so limited that all can sing; and yet graded, 
so as to prepare the students for the school literature al- 
ready in print. 


Arranged in such a way as to fit all likely voice combinations. 


Price $1.00 


BARBER SHOP MEMORIES No. | 
Four-Part 7.7.8.8. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Dear Old Girl, Darktown Strutters' Ball, The Gang That 


Sang “Heart Of My Heart’, When You Wore A Tulip, Maybe, 
Honey, Sleepy Time Gal, At Sundown, and 20 others. 


BARBER SHOP MEMORIES No. 2 
Four-Part 1.1.8.8. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Seems Like Old Times, Linger Awhile, Peg O' My Heart, 
Toot Toot Tootsiel, Swingin’ Down The Lane, Ja-Da, Once In A 
While, Peggy O'Neil, I'm Sorry | Made You Cry and 16 others. 


BEAUTY SHOP MEMORIES 
Four-Part S.S.A.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Sweet And Lovely, Linger Awhile, M-o-t-h-e-r, Once In 
A While, When You Wore A Tulip, Should |, At Sundown, Forever 
And Ever, Rain, | Don't Know Why and 15 others. 


ROBBINS Choral Collection for MIXED VOICES 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Deep Purple, Rio Rita, The Wedding Of The Painted 
Doll, The Rangers’ Song, Over The Rainbow, and 7 others. 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION’ ° 


Sales Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION) @ 
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LEO FEIST, INC. 


Price $1.00 


ROBBINS Choral Collection for TREBLE VOICES 
Three-Part $.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Siboney Deep Purple, Sweet And Lovely, Over The Rain- 
bow, Whispering, Diane, The American's Creed, and 5 others. 


ROBBINS Choral Collection of SACRED SONGS 
Four-Part S.A.7.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Ol! God Father Of Mercy, If God Forgot, Our Christ 
Has Risen, Star Of The East, Enough To Know, and 4 others. 


ROBBINS Choral Collection of PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Three-Part $.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Anchors Aweigh, The Marine's Hymn, My Own America, 
| Hear America Singing, Pledge To The Flag, and 6 others. 


MILLER Choral Collection of HAWAIIAN SONGS 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 


Contents: Hawaiian War Chant, A Song Of Old Hawaii, My Little 
Grass Shack, Across The Sea, Lovely Hula Hands, and 7 others. 


ROBBINS Choral Collection of NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Four-Part $.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 


Contents: Steal Away, Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Go Down Moses, 
Deep River, | Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, and 7 others. 


ROBBINS Folio of MODERN MALE QUARTETTES No. | 
Four-Part T.T.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 


Contents: Singin’ In The Rain, The Rogue Song, Cuban Love Song, 
Voice In The Old Village Choir, and 8 others. 


ROBBINS Folio of MODERN MALE QUARTETTES No. 2 
Four-Part T.7.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 


Contents: The Woman In The Shoe, Marching Along Together. 
When | Grow Too Old To Dream, Liebestraum, and 8 others. 


FEIST Folio of MALE QUARTETTES 


Four-Part T.T.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 


Contents: The Rangers' Song, My Blue Heaven, Goofus, Dear Old 
Girl, I'm An Old Cowhand, and 7 others. 


MILLER Folio of MALE QUARTETTES 
Four-Part 7.1.8.8. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Charmaine, Diane, Whispering, Hawaiian War Chant, 
Do You Ever Think Of Me, and 5 others. 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Y7HEN a murderer is caught 
with the corpse he can only 
plead self-defense. In this case, in 
view of the criticisms, I can simply 
say, “We may be guilty, but—’ Be- 
fore I take up the points in our de- 
fense, I had better state that I speak 
for the teacher in the small com- 
munity. [ am not an authority on 
city teachers, but a great many 
small-town teachers, knowing that I 
am one of them and that I write, 
bring me their problems, saying 
“Can‘t you do something about it?” 
Let me begin with an illustration. 
You are a young teacher in your 
first job. On Monday night you sing 
for PTA and lead the audience in 
group singing. Band Mothers meet 
on Tuesday evening and you are ex- 
pected to be present. You learned 
when you came to the job that the 
school music teacher was expected 
to direct the Baptist choir, so Wed- 
nesday evening you are at choir 
practice. Thursday the PTA feeds 
the Lions, who want music from the 
boys’ quartet. The quartet has two 
new members this vear, one of 
whom has difficulty carrying a part, 
but you achieve something that will 
pass with the aid of two after-school 
and one noon rehearsal. On Friday 
evening the sophomores entertain 
the freshmen, whose sponsor you 
are, so you must attend. On Satur- 
day the band accompanies the foot- 
ball team. The choir sings twice on 
Sunday. 

In addition, you have read cur- 
rent professional magazines because, 
as a progressive teacher, you must 
keep up-to-date. Also, you have 
spent an hour a day keeping up 
your technique in voice, piano, and 


Mary Hoffman is vocal and instru- 
mental music supervisor in West Union, 
Ohio, public schools. 
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MARY HOFFMAN 


A busy music supervisor replies to Helen M. Thompson’s Music Journal 


article of last spring in which the author expressed her feeling that public 


school music teachers do not participate actively enough in the musical life of 


the community. In this rebuttal are pointed some of the time and energy- 


consuming activities which are the lot of a teacher in a smaller community. 


flute because you are not going to 
go stale like your high school music 
teacher did. Of course, being new 
at the job, you found it necessary 
to do some planning for your classes, 
but when you have a few years of 
experience that will not be neces- 
sary. No? 

After a couple months of this you 
feel the need of a little relaxation, 
so after the football game held in 
the general direction of your home 
you get someone else to come back 
on the bus with your band and you 
leave for twenty-four hours with 
your family. Your choir is trained to 
perform without you — you hope. 
Your old high school gang drops in 
in the evening and you compare 
notes. 

The girls who left high school to 
take secretarial jobs are now making 
more money than you will after fif- 
teen years of experience and a Mas- 
ter’s degree. The boys say they will 
not work over forty hours without 
time-and-a-half pay for overtime. 
By the time they tell you what they 
think of you for doing time-and-a- 
half work for no overpay, you begin 
to wish you had not come home. 
Unless you have that inner compul- 
sion ‘that keeps you teaching and 
teaching music, you stand a good 
chance of becoming another statisti- 
cal reason for the shortage of music 
teachers in the land. 


And now to defend the prisoner 
at the bar. In the first place, some 
of us are downright lazy. We think 
fifty to seventy hours a week on the 
job is enough without piling com- 
munity work on top. And criticism 
from local people whose pay goes 
up after the first forty hours doesn’t 
help. We are not all missionary- 
minded. Some of us regard music 
teaching as a job instead of a career. 
You see, some of us are mere human 
beings. 

A second reason to be considered 
is that music is for us a job, not a 
hobby. The housewife may find in 
the community orchestra or chorus 
blessed relief from a daily schedule 
of canning, scrubbing, and washing. 
The doctor finds it welcome relief 
from witnessing pain and adminis- 
tering pills. But for those of us 
who have had a long hard day at 
our music job, it is simply more of 
the same. Some of us are crazy 
enough about music to be willing 
to make it any time, any place, but 
others of us feel the need of a hobby 
that takes us away from the job. 
What is a hobby for others is a job 
for us. If you are a band director, 
by the time you have listened all 
day to some of the horrible sounds 
that beginners on trumpet and clari- 
net make, it is possible that you 
would rather go fishing than direct 

(Continued on page 45) 
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HE KEEPS MUSIC 
and 
BASEBALL SCORES 


AN a full house of enthusiastic symphony listeners 

be developed in the same manner as a full grand- 
stand of cheering baseball fans? Nobody knows the 
answer to this one but Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is on its 
way toward finding out. 

Cedar Rapids has had a symphony orchestra for more 
than thirty years and the story of attendance at its con- 
certs is one familiar to many communities where only 
a limited group of music lovers can be counted on for a 
regular and paying audience. Cedar Rapids also has its 
well-established baseball club—the Indians, who be- 
long to the Three-I League—but the ball park at- 
tendance is excellent. 

The Indians have a strong promotional program. 
They reach out into the sixty towns which are within 
a forty-mile radius of Cedar Rapids and make friends 
with a lot of people who show up at the box office to 
buy tickets, A strong direct mail campaign is carried 
on with these many neighbors. They get a special wel- 
come when they come to Cedar Rapids for a game. 

In their home community the Indians have a free 
Knot-Hole section at their park for the kids who will 
be the ticket purchasers of tomorrow. The eight to ten 
new families who move into the city every week receive 
a letter which tells them about their home team and 
invites them all to come to a game free. These are some 
of the techniques which have put the Indians on the 
black side of the ledger for the past four seasons. 
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MUSIC AND LIVING 


Left: Cedar Rapids Symphony Orchestra Conductor Joseph 
H. Kitchin and Business Manager Jim Meaghan discuss an 
orchestra program. 


Below: Baseball Manager Jim Meaghan gets together with 
Jimmy Bloodworth, player on the Cedar Rapids Indian team. 


Jim Meaghan is the aggressive manager who has 
spearheaded the baseball success. The directors of the 
Cedar Rapids Symphony Orchestra are betting that 
Jim can build up orchestra attendance with his kind of 
promotion. He is now the manager of the orchestra 
association as well as of the ball club. 

Jim Meaghan started amateur careers in both music 
and baseball some years ago in Estelline, $. Dak. After 
working with a number of community and chamber of 
commerce projects he became a professional baseball 
organizer and served as president of four leagues before 
taking the managership of the Indians. 

There is plenty of music in the Meaghan household. 
His wife was a major music student and two daughters 
are enthusiastic piano and violin performers in the 
high school orchestra. 

“Why shouldn’t we use the same friendly and ef- 
fective promotion techniques in building concert at- 
tendance as in our baseball business? Why shouldn't 
we do everything possible to build the youngsters of 
today into the audiences of tomorrow? Why shouldn't 
we make the people of our surrounding towns feel that 
our orchestra is their orchestra?” asks Jim Meaghan. 
Then he quickly gives the answer, “We feel pretty sure 
that it can be done and we're already at work on it.” 

What in the world would happen if Meaghan got 
crossed up in his dual job and sent the umpire to the 
concert hall and the conductor to the ball park? 444 
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IT'S TOUCHDOWN TIME... 


And the gridiron season wouldn’t be 
official without the color ful 

songs that add to the spirit of 

the big games. 


Here, in one complete volume are 

the outstanding college and 

football songs of 
our nation— 
the songs that fill 
the air every 
Saturday after- 
noon from coast 
to coast 


The “ALLEN” Official 


\NTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOK 


The most complete collection of college songs ever publish- 
ed .. . These are the official college and university songs 
loved by everyone , , . Contains 87 selections, from all sec- 
tions of the country—from Alabama to Yale. . . 


Complete Contents 


ALaBAMA—Yea Alabama 
Amuerst—Lord Geoffrey Amherst 
AnnaPoLis—Navy Blue and Gold 
Arizona—Hail! Arizona 
Arkxansas—Razorback Pep Song 
Ausurn—Fight ’Em Tigers 

Boston Cottece—For Boston 

Boston U.—Victory Song 

Brown—The Brown Cheering Song 
Catirornia—Big C 

Carnecie TecH—The Skibo Song 
Cuicaco—For Chicago 

Crrapet—The Citadel Forever 
Cotcate—The Colgate Fight Song 
Cotumsia—Roar, Lion, Roar! 
Cornett—Far Above Cayuga’s Waters 
Cornett—-The Big Red Team 
DartmoutH—As the Backs Go Tearing By 
Drake—The Man Who Wears a “D” 
Duxe—Blue and White 
Dugquesne—Dukes of Duquesne 
Orange and Blue 
ForpHaM—-Maroon Forever 
Georcia—Hail to Georgia 

Georcta Tecti—Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech 
Harvarp—Fair Harvard 

Hoty Cross—Mingle Your Cheers 

Hoty Cross—Ring Out, Then, Your Hoiahs 
Itunois—Hail to the Orange 
Inpiana—Hail to Old I. U. 
Kansas—I’m a Jayhawk . 
Kentucky—Kentucky Fight! Fight! Fight! 
Louisiana—Fight for L. S. U. 
Maryitanp—Victory Song 
Micnican—The Victors 
Micuican—The Yellow and Blue 
Micuican State—Fight Song 
Minnesota—The U. of M. Rouser 
Mississippi State—Men of State 

N. Y. U.—The Palisades 
Nesraska—The Cornhusker 
Nepraska—The Scarlet and Cream 
Nortu Carotina—Here Comes Carolina 


Nortu Carozina StatE—N. C. State Alma Mater 
NorTHWESTERN—Wild Cats 

Notre DamMe—The Spirit of Notre Dame 
Onto State—Across the Field 

Onto U.—Alma Mater, Ohio 
OxtaHoma—Oklahoma, Hail 
Orecon—Fight on for Oregon 
Orecon—Oregon Pledge Song 
PennsyLvania—Fight On, Pennsylvania! 
PENNSYLVANIA—The Red and Blue 

Penn State—Victory March 
PittspurGH-—-The Panther 
Princeton—The Orange and the Black 
Purpue—For the Honor of Old Purdue 
Rutcers—On the Banks of the Old Raritan 
Soutn Daxota—Field Song 

SouTHERN Ca.irornia—Helen of Troy 
SouTHERN Ca.irornia—Trojan- War Song 
SouTHERN Metnopist—Peruna 

Sr. Mary’s—Hail St. Mary’s 
Stanrorp—Sons of the Stanford Red 
Stanrorp—T he Cardinal Is Waving 
Syracuse—Down the Field 
Tempte—Let’s Cheer Again for Temple 
Tennessee—Fight! Vols, Fight! 
Texas—The Eyes of Texas 

Texas A. & M.—The Aggie War Hymn 
Texas Curistian—Horned Frogs 

Texas Tech—The Matador Song 
Tutane—Roll On, Tulane 
U.C.L.A.—Rally Song 

V. M. M. I. Spirit 
Vircinia-—Virginia, Hail, All Hail! 
Wasuincton & Lee—Washington & Lee Swing 
Wasuincton State—Fight Song 

West Point—Fight Away! 


West Vircinta—Hail West Virginia 
Wittiams—Yard by Yard 
Wisconsin-—On, Wisconsin 
Wyominc—Alma Mater Wyoming 
Yate—Mother of Men 

—College Years 

—Drink a Highball 
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Leading Musicians and Teachers Check 


Their Attitudes for Stanford Test 


N ROOM 10, Building B, of Stan- 
Troe University a row of tables is 
stacked high with Vocational Inter- 
est Research forms which have been 
filled out by hundreds of musicians 
and music educators to complete the 
first step in a new Career-testing 
project sponsored jointly by Stan- 
ford and Music JourNat. The anal- 
ysis of these forms is a highly spe- 
cialized and intricate operation 
which will involve some thousands 
of man and machine hours. The end 
product will be a pattern which will 
show the similarity of interests of 
those people who have found suc- 
cess and happiness in performing 
or teaching music. 

It must be said once more that the 
Stanford Vocational Interest test 
does not measure intelligence or 
skill in music—or any other profes- 
sion, for that matter. It is a test to 
determine attitudes—not aptitudes. 
For many years Dr. Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., the originator of the 
test, has maintained that the meas- 
urement of aptitudes alone is not 
enough for the determination of a 
career. All too often failures and 
unhappiness result from lack of per- 
sonal adaptability— not lack of 
knowledge and skill. 

How can an individual reinforce 
his judgment concerning his suit- 
ability for a given profession or oc- 
cupation? Dr. Strong says by com- 
paring his attitudes with those of a 
large body of successful and happy 
practitioners who are well estab- 
lished in the field. The hundreds 
of forms which Dr. Strong now has 
have come from people who are suc- 
cessful and happy in the performing 
or teaching of music. When they 
are finally resolved into a pattern it 
will then be possible for an individ- 
ual to find whether he has the same 
attitudes and is like the established 
group. 

We have received many letters of 
commendation and endorsement for 
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the Stanford-Music JOURNAL project. 
In them are found statements such 
as these: “Congratulations on under- 
taking a long-needed service to the 
field of music.” . . . “I was intrigued 
by the nature of the test and delight- 
ed to be one of the criterion group.” 
... “The students in our college 
need just this type of guidance.” ... 
“You are doing something which 
will give greatly needed assistance to 
young people who are uncertain 
about thei career possibilities.” 
Many, many hours of painstaking 
work went into the formation of the 
“criterion” group of performers and 
teachers whose tests are now in Dr. 
Strong’s office. In the music educa- 
tion field every effort was made to 
include the names of people who 
have indicated their satisfaction and 
success through active participation 
in professional activities on local, 
state, regional, and national levels 
in organizations such as Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, Music 
Teachers National Association, Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing, etc. By no means every 


‘successful and happy music teacher 


was included. But there is good 
evidence that those who were in- 
cluded are successful well 
adjusted. 


Response 


In the field of performance we re- 
ceived most enthusiastic coopera- 
tion from professional organizations 
from coast to coast. Criterion group 
forms have been filled out by the 
following: members of the New 
York Philharmonic-‘Symphony Or- 
chestra, the artists under manage- 
ment of Columbia Concerts and Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion, Radio City Music Hall orches- 
tra, New York National Broadcast- 
ing Company orchestra and _ staff 
musicians, members of the Goldman 
Band, members of the Detroit, Den- 


ver, and Los Angeles symphony or- 
chestras, a wide and varied group of 
individual performers in the fields 
of radio, television, dance band, and 
general entertainment, the deans of 
chapters of the American Guild of 
Organists, a substantial number of 
members of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 

One of the most interesting and 
significant instances of cooperation 
was that of Local 47 (Los Angeles 
and. Hollywood) of the American 
Federation of Musicians. Personal 
conferences with the top officials of 
that union group resulted in en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the proj- 
ect—a strong and authoritative indi- 
cation of the realization of the need 
for maximum counseling and guid- 
ance in the choice of music as a 
career. Local 47 supplied its full fa- 
cilities in the sending of the Stan- 
ford questionnaire to every musician 
under contract in film, radio, and 
television studios in Los Angeles 
and Hollywood—a total of more 
than five hundred—and publicly re- 
quested those musicians to partici- 
pate. 

A quick check of those who have 
already returned the forms brings 
up the following names on the first 
page of the list of the professional 
field: Leroy Anderson, Victor Babin, 
Count Basie, Larry Clinton, Paul 
Creston, Frederick Jagel, Victor 
Alessandro, Abram Chasins, Aaron 
Copland, Lehman Engel, and Ar- 
thur Fiedler. That small sample 
gives indication of thorough cath- 
olicity in the professional criterion 
group. 

A random sampling of the music 
educators’ list produces the follow- 
ing names: Karl Ernst, Archie Jones, 
Albert Stewart, Rose Marie Grent- 
zer, Anne Grace O'Callaghan, 
Charles Dennis, Lloyd Funchess, 
Ralph Rush, Beatrice Krone, Wil- 
fred C. Bain, Lilla Belle Pitts, L. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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world’s most 


popular clarinet 


_GRENADILLA WOOD 
WITH EBONITE BELL, 
CASE INCLUDED 


All-wood with case, 
$129.50 Ebonite with 
case, only $109.50 


=> 


A new model featuring double lock posts 
and automatic bridge key. Precision bore 
for finest intonation, full resonant tone. 
Unusually responsive, easy blowing. Keys 
guaranteed five years. Plain Boehm Bb 
model only. Standard A-440. 


Name of nearest dealer and free descriptive 
folder sent on request. Boosey & Hawkes, 
1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. In 
Canada, Boosey & Hawkes, Toronto. 
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The Score on Orchestras 


HELEN M. ‘THOMPSON 


RCHESTRAS all over the coun- 
seem suddenly to have 
chosen a destination and adopted a 
sure, rhythmic step in order to get 
there. This is in sharp contrast to 
the fumbling and hesitation that 
have characterized the operations of 
many community orchestras in the 
past. 

Executive boards are clarifying 
their thinking about orchestra devel- 
opment and financial goals. Con- 
ductors are working and planning in 
terms of the total music and cultural 
needs of their communities. Sym- 
phony women’s associations are es- 
tablishing a good balance between 
fund raising and educational work. 
The appointment of paid or volun- 
teer managers is now becoming gen- 
eral practice, recognition of the fact 
that there is practical need for some- 
one to assume administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Razzle-dazzle, one-shot 
publicity and promotion schemes are 
giving way to dignified presentations 
of the orchestra as a vital community 
institution with a year-in, year-out 
job. In short, community orches- 
tras are growing up. 

Take the South Bend (Ind.) Sym- 
phony for instance. For many years 
that orchestra, under the direction 
of Edwyn H. Hanes, has presented 
an attractive series of five concerts. 
Although South Bend has a popula- 
tion of well over one hundred thou- 
sand, the orchestra has been short 
on playing personnel and through- 
out the years has imported a num- 
ber of Chicago Symphony men for 
final rehearsals. and concerts. 

Although these excellent instru- 
mentalists have served the group 
well, the orchestra organization and 
its conductor are aware that the or- 
chestra’s service to the community 


Helen M. Thompson is executive 
secretary: of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League, Inc. 
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has been limited because of lack of 
local personnel. It has been almost 
impossible to play any extra con- 
certs, to play in nearby communi- 
ties, to present youth concerts—sim- 
ply because of the time and expense 
limitations imposed by the need to 
import musicians. 

During the past few months. Mr. 
Hanes and the symphony board 
have organized an industrial com- 
mittee for the purpose of helping lo- 
cate needed musicians in South 
Bend. 

“It may take us a couple of years 
or so to become really self-sufficient,” 
remarked Mr. Hanes, “but we are 
convinced we can do it and that 
once done the orchestra will come 
much closer to meeting the needs of 
our community.” 


Wichita Falls 


The Wichita Falls (Texas) Sym- 
phony has been gathering momen- 
tum for several years under the di- 
rection of Frederic Balazs, who last 


‘spring resigned in order to assume 


direction of the Tucson Symphony. 
Wichita Falls was fortunate, how- 
ever, in having within its own com- 
munity Mr. Balazs’ logical and dy- 
namic successor, Erno Daniel. 

The new conductor and the or- 
chestra board immediately got to- 
gether and decided the time had 
come to streamline the organization. 


‘Proper handling of administrative 


responsibilities topped the list of 
needs. 

In search of a full time manager, 
the Wichita Falls Symphony came 
to the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League, which had just com- 
pleted the presentation of the first 
Orchestra Management Course ever 
to be given. From among the avail- 
able “graduates” of that brief and 
experimental course the Wichita 
Falls Symphony chose its new full- 


time manager, Henry Peltier, for- 
merly the volunteer manager of the 
West Shore Symphony in Grand 
Haven and Muskegon, Michigan. 

In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the board, 
conductor, and community leaders 
started last February to analyze and 
study the operations of the Cedar 
Rapids Symphony in terms of their 
city’s needs. The Cedar Rapids 
Symphony is one of the older com- 
munity orchestras in the country, 
having been founded and conduct- 
ed for nearly thirty years by Joseph 
Kitchin of Coe College. Musicians 
and conductor alike have contrib- 
uted their services over the years. 
However, this growing city was en- 
countering musical needs not met 
under the orchestra’s plan of opera- 
tion, which had changed little since 
the group was founded. 

The whole situation was surveyed 
and after eight months of study the 
orchestra will now serve its com- 
munity on a wider basis. A new 
constitution and by-laws has been 
adopted. A Citizens’ Orchestra Plan- 
ning Committee, representing all 
segments of the community, has 
been hard at work. Orchestra per- 
sonnel needs are to be met through 
cooperative work by the several col- 
leges and universities in the Cedar 
Rapids trade area. An orchestra 
manager has been appointed—a 
manager, incidentally, who also is 
manager of the highly successful 
baseball club and who is just as en- 
thusiastic about symphony music as 
he is about baseball. He firmly be- 
lieves both are necessary and vital 
to a thriving Midwest American 
city. (See Page 19.) 

And, speaking of managers, they 
themselves are feeling the need of 
more adequate training for their 
jobs and a better understanding of 
the basic principles of a community 
symphony. As proof of this, several 
of them put in a strenuous week in 

(Continued on page 37) 


The Machine That Talks 


PT°HERE were many difficulties 

also with the products them- 
selves. Both the phonograph and the 
graphophone as distributed by the 
North American Phonograph Com- 
pany had been designed with ear- 
phone and were equipped with re- 
corders as well as reproducers. Their 
purpose was business dictation. The 
experiences of the years 1890-1893 in- 
dicated that there was more public 
demand for an amusement or mu- 
sical machine than for an office aid. 
This meant that a complete rede- 
signing of the machine was neces- 
sary and a reorganization of the 
methods of distribution. But though 
he might redesign the phonograph, 
Edison was tied by the contracts the 
North American Phonograph Com- 
pany had with local sales companies, 
and he could sell only through them. 
He was willing to buy back these 


Philip L. Miller is acting Chief of 
the Music Division, New York Public 
Library. 


(CONCLUDED) 


PHILIP L. MILLER 


This is the second and concluding article by Philip L. Miller on the early 
history and development of Edison’s iatking machine. In the first part, pub- 
lished last month, he described the events which led up to the invention and 
the men associated with him. Here he tells of recording artists and their early 


attempts at music making in the new medium. 


rights but wanted the courts to de- 
termine the price. ‘To accomplish 
this the North American was de- 
clared bankrupt and Edison re- 
covered his sales rights by purchase 
from the receiver. The National 
Phonograph Company was then or- 
ganized, in 1896, to sell the musical 
phonograph. This was equipped 
with the best spring motor then 
available, the horn replacing the 
ear-tubes. With the development of 
the Gold Moulded record about 
1902, the recording mechanisms 
were no longer needed. Some of the 
local sales companies made new 
agreements with the National Phon- 
ograph Company, while others 
banded together and entered suit. 
When this suit was finally settled, 


Caruso and other notéd:artists 
hearing their own rendition of 
“the great Masked Ball Quintet 
24 


about 1908, Edison paid the claims 
without complaint. 

Among the territorial companies 
that did not join with Edison in the 
reorganization was the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, distributor 
for the District of Columbia and 
Maryland, which had been organized 
by Edward D. Easton, formerly the 
biggest stockholder in the American 
Graphophone Company. Taking 
over the Bell and Tainter license, 
Easton now extended his territory. 
By 1896 he was advertising with a 
New York address, and not long 
afterward he opened a branch in 
Paris. 

But the story can go on no longer 
without mention of another in- 
ventor, Emile Berliner, whose sci- 
entific contribution is hardly less 
important than Edison’s, and who 
brought to the phonograph world a 
business sense and a vision to which 
credit must be given for the de- 
velopments of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. As a boy, 
Berliner came to America from Ger- 
many and received his education 
largely in the school of experience. 
His experiments in sound repro- 
duction started in 1887, when, at thé 
age of thirty-six, he became inter- 
ested in reading about the findings 
of Scott. Now one big difference 
between the Scott and the Edison 
systems was that Scott used the 
“lateral” and Edison the “vertical” 
cut—that is, in the former the 
sound waves were recorded in the 
sides of the record grooves, in the 
latter in the bottom. The former 
system is in use today; the latter, 
frequently referred to as “hill and 
dale,” has been virtually abandoned 
despite acknowledged scientific ad- 
vantages. It was this difference 
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which won Berliner his patent, al- 
though a more striking departure 
from the old order was his use of 
a flat disc in place of the cylinder. 

By Berliner’s original process a 
highly polished zinc disc was covered 
with a thin coating of wax. The 
lateral recording scraped a zig-zag 
line. The plate was then put into 
an acid bath, which etched the re- 
cording upon it. Duplicate copies 
could be pressed upon a hard. rub- 
ber compound more durable than 
the wax then used in cylinders. 
Berliner’s first instrument, which he 
called the Gramophone, was hand- 
driven, and considerable skill on the 
part of the operator was necessary 
to run the records at a correct and 
consistent speed. Under the name 
of the United States Gramophone 


Company, Berliner began commer- 
cial production in 1895. A year 
later the patent license was trans- 
ferred to the Berliner Gramophone 
Company. An affiliated sales or- 
ganization, the National Gramo- 
phone Company, was formed by 
Frank Seaman. 

With Berliner’s earliest advertise- 
ments it is evident that a new and 
fresh viewpoint and considerably 
broader vision had been brought to 
bear upon the field. “At last—talk- 
ing machine that talks talk! GRAM- 
O-PHONE. Songs and choruses, 
Cornet and banjo solos, Band se- 
lections, Recitations and dialogues, 
Scenes from the vaudevilles, Arias 
from the operas, etc. . . .” 

Almost as important a figure in 
this company as Berliner himself 
was Eldridge R. Johnson, who went 
to work in the factory in August 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THREE JOHNNY MARKS 
CHRISTMAS SONGS! 


All recorded by America’s 
Greatest Artists! 


Rudolph The Red-Nosed Raindeor 


Two Part Voices (SA), arr. by Harry R. Wilson .20 
Women's Voices (SSA), arr. by Harry R. Wilson .20 
Men's Voices (TTBB), arr. by Harry R. Wilson .... .20 
Mixed Voices (SAB), err. by Harry R. Wilson 20 
Mixed Voices (SATB), arr. by Harry R. Wilson .20 
Quickstep Band, arr. by Paul Yoder (Standard) .... 1.25 (Symphonic) .... 1.75 
Concert Band, arr. by David Bennett (Can be used with chorals) 

Orchestra, arr. by Merle J. Isaac (Can be used with chorals) 

Song (Children's Edition), arr. by Albert Sirmay ees 40 
Piano Solo Simplified arr. by Albert Sirmay 50 
Piano Duet—4 Hands, arr. by J. Louis Merkur 75 
Accordion Solo, arr. by Galla-Rini 50 
Children's Accordion Ed., arr. by Pietro Deiro, dr... 40 
Accordion Band, arr. by Pietro Deiro, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Accord., ea. ......... 40 
Steel, Electric Guitar, arr. by The Oahu Staff ............ 60 
Ob Trumpet, air. by Dick Jacobs’. 40 
Trombone or Cello, arr. by Dick Jacobs 40 
Bb Clarinet or Bb Tenor Sax, arr. by Dick Jacobs 40 
Violin, Flute or Oboe, arr. by Dick Jacobs 40 
Small Dance Orch., 8 Pes., arr. by Dick Jacobs 60 
Vocal Orchs., arr. by Joe Leahy (F & Bb) ea. 1.00 


Song (Children's Edition), arr. by Albert Sirmay 40 
Children's Accordion Ed., arr. by Pietro Deiro, Jr. 40 
Dance Orchestra (vocal C & G), arr. by Johnny Warrington ..........-.+.-- 1.00 
Steel, Electric Guitar, arr. by The Oahu Staff 60 
When Santa Claus Gots Your Lotter 
Song (Children's Edition), arr. by Albert Sirmay ..........-..eeeeeeeeeees 40 
Children's Accordion Ed., arr. by Pietro Deiro, Jr. 40 
Dance Orchestra, arr. by Johnny Warrington 1.00 
Order From Your Dealer or Direct 
St. Nicholas Music Inc. 
1619 Broadway : New York 19, N. Y. 
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N ARRANGING the musical sequence of the Christ- 

mas programs presented here two principal consid- 
erations have been kept in mind. The first of these is 
purpose. A Christmas program is not for display of 
the musical proficiency of the chorus, It is not an op- 
portunity to model new vestments. It is not for the 
exclusive exhibition of sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury choral compositions. It is not for the demonstra- 
tion of the grace and musicianship of the conductor. 
The purpose of the program is the expression and in- 
tensification of the meanings which Christmas holds for 
both singers and listeners. 

The second consideration is that the program have 
both unity and variety. A quick reading of the titles of 
the compositions listed in the two programs on the op- 
posite page—one sacred and the other a combination 
of sacred and secular music—gives assurance of unity. 
Hundreds of other compositions are based on identical 
or similar themes, but the sixteen listed here have 
been chosen because of the contrast which they con- 
tribute to program and its attainment—an expression 
of the significance of Christmas. Sequence in programs 
is determined largely by these two considerations. 

The sacred program is opened with Leisring’s ma- 
Jestic setting—in the key of D minor with a final chord 
in D major. This unaccompanied antiphon is im- 
mediately followed by the Bach number sung by the 
men in the choir. As we move from the first selection 
to the second we find at least nine characteristics of the 
music are in contrast: key, tempo, accompaniment, 
style, over-all dynamic level, mode, meter, voicing, and 
mood. To some extent the moods are similar, but the 
Leisring number is one of exultant, outgoing group 
expression while the Bach is a controlled and contained 
expression of individual adoration. But this contrast is 
not an end in itself. Both numbers are enhanced by 
their juxtaposition. 

As we move to Hugo Jungst’s setting of the seven- 
teenth century folk song, the literary style and the sub- 
ject matter of the text change. The echo quartet (or 
choir) in this number provides added variety. All of 
this increases the interest of the listeners in the message 
which the choir is delivering. 
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usical Sequence 
for a 


PROGRAM 


EARL WILLHOITE 


In the transition from the quiet singing of the seven- 
teenth century antiphon to Clokey’s contemporary set- 
ting of “Two Kings,” contrast is achieved through 
changes in key, accompaniment, mood, meter, style, 
dynamic level, meter signature, and subject matter of 
the text. Clokey has effectively presented the differences 
between our attitudes toward our temporal rulers and 
the Ruler of Heaven. The contrast can be intensified 
by the use of a brass quartet for accompaniment. 

The concluding statement of “Two Kings,” its final 
cadence, and the ending chord in G major serve to 
arouse interest and focus attention on the following 
selection, which is probably the musical highlight of 
the program—the unaccompanied singing of Bach's “O 
Jesu Sweet” by girls’ voices. The beauty of the melodic 
lines and the easy flow of the counterpoint come into 
sharp and poignant focus because of contrast with the 
compositions which have gone before—not only musi- 
cal contrast but text and literary style as well. Such a 
sequence does not just happen. It must be thought out. 

The title of the next number, “Fanfare for Christmas 
Day,” I have changed to “Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” This 
is because it is not to be used as an introductory fan- 
fare at the beginning of the program. The publisher’s 
recommendation that it should be sung through once 
unaccompanied and pianissimo, then with accompani- 
ment, fortissimo, should be followed. This procedure 
makes possible a smooth transition from the preceding 
Bach selection into the “Gloria” with an extension of 
a quiet reflective mood of adoration. At the same time 
there are contrasts in accompaniment, key, tempo, 
meter, measure signature, voicing, style, and dynamic 
level. This insures stronger projection on the part of 
the singers and stronger interest from the listeners. 

Christiansen’s “From Heav’n Above,” the seventh 
number on the program, has contrasts within itself— 
in mood, tonality, tempo, meter signature, voicing, 
style, and dynamic level. And all of these are in still 
further contrast with the preceding Shaw “Gloria” 
in the matter of accompaniment, tonality, mood, 
tempo, time signature, voicing, style, dynamic level, 
and scope. All of this builds toward a closing of power 
and impact. 
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In the eighth and final number the congregation or 
audience joins in singing with the choir, A_ brass 
quartet and an organ may join in the accompaniment 
and a soprano descant may be a part of the final stanza 
—all at the discretion of the conductor. 

Note that the two Bach numbers are not consecu- 
tively programmed. The reason for this is that they are 
too much alike. Instead of enhancing one another 
they are likely to cancel their effectiveness if performed 
together. For the same reason the two “modern” num- 
bers are not programmed together. The first three com- 
positions on the program are from the same general 
era of music history but this is not the reason that they 
are grouped together. The real reasons have been pre- 
sented above. 

It should be mentioned that six of these compositions 
are sung in the keys in which they are published. ‘Two 
are not. Key changes are not made simply for the sake 
of making key changes. The reason is that a key 
change can sometimes contribute to the building of a 
stronger program. In the instance of “O Come All Ye 
Faithful” the key is moved from A major to Bh major 
because of obvious assistance to a brass quartet. Also— 
and more important—note that the preceding number 
has provided a substantial amount of performance in 
the key of A. Too long a continuation of this key 
would diminish the climax of the program. The num- 
ber by the girls’ voices, “O Jesu Sweet,” is sung in B 
major, a whole step lower than written. This change 
is made because it contributes to the effectiveness of the 
“Gloria,” the next number. 


Celebration and Reverence 


The second program is intended for use in a school 
auditorium, at a civic luncheon or some other com- 
munity gathering—not in a church sanctuary. In such 
programs a variety of themes is possible—Santa Claus, 
winter weather, winter sports, exchange of gifts, Christ- 
mas eve festivities, family gatherings, etc. All of these 
have an unusual combination of celebration and rever- 
ence and this should be kept in mind in planning the 
program. 

Our second program has a quiet opening number— 
as contrasted with the strength and vigor of “Let All 
the Nations Praise the Lord” in the first program. 
Cunkle’s greeting, “A Musical Christmas Card,” gives 
the chorus an opportunity to extend a joyful and gra- 
cious “Merry Christmas” to the audience. This selec- 
tion has added effect when accompanied by a wood- 
wind quintet—a group quickly available in thousands 
of our communities in these days of advanced instru- 
mental instruction. 

The second selection, ‘““The First Noel,” provides im- 
mediate contrasts with “Christmas Card” in accompani- 
ment, key, mood, tempo, style, measure signature, and 
subject matter. This carol presents what should be the 
principal theme of alt Christmas programs, and in it 
the choir has opportunity to tell the story of the birth 
in Bethlehem almost two thousand years ago. 

The transition from “The First Noel” to “Bethlehem 
Night” is an easy one.. The subjects are related, as weil 
as the keys. Arthur Warell’s setting depicts several 
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CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


The contents of these two programs were listed on 
page 9 in alphabetical order. Here they are arranged 
in sequence according to the principles outlined by 
Earl Willhoit in the accompanying article. 


Program 1 (Sacred) 


Let All the Nations Praise the Lord Leisring 
SSAATTBB d-D 3/4 fast 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring Bach 
TTBB G 3/4 slow 

While Shepherds Watched Their Sheep arr. Jungst 
SATB a 2/2 fast 

Two Kings Clokey 
SATB d-G 4/4 mod. fast-slow 

O Jesu Sweet Bach 
SSAA B 3/4 slow 

Gloria in Excelsis Deo Shaw 
(Fanfare for Christmas Day) 
SATB Cc 2/2 fast 

From Heav’n Above Christiansen 
SSAATTBB A-C-E-A  3/4-4/4 lento-allegro 

O Come, All Ye Faithful Reading 
SATB Bb 4/4 maestoso 

Program 2 (Secular and Sacred) 

A Musical Christmas Card Cunkle 
SATB F 2/4 fast 

The First Noel Traditional 
SATB D 3/4 moderato 

Bethlehem Night Warrell 
SSATTBB g-G 4/4 slow 

The Sleigh Kountz 
TTBB g 2/2 fast 

Sleep, Holy Babe Ganschow 
SSAATTBB- E 4/4 slow 

Jingle Bells Pierpont 
SSA F-Bpb-F 2/4 fast 

The Twelve Days of Christmas Eng. folk arr. Siday 
SSAATTBB- F 4/4 fast 

Joy to the World Handel 
SATB D 2/4 maestoso 


incidents that occurred in Bethlehem on that memor- 
able night. It is a “different” Christmas number and 
the stirring cadence which comes at the end, with a 
final chord in G major, provides an exciting moment 
in any choral program. 

The move from “Bethlehem Night” to the rollicking 
“The Sleigh” is not an easy one. It is one instance in 
which the director will do well to count three—slowly 
—before he begins the next number. An accompanying 
group of woodwind, brass, and percussion instruments 

(Continued on page 34) 
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CHURCH TALK 


HE American Guild of Organ- 

ists held its national convention 
at San Francisco last summer and 
produced an amazing number of 
musical programs and lecture ses- 
sions. There were at least twenty 
organ recitals given during the week- 
long meeting, by such notables as 
Claire Coci, Leo Sowerby, E. Power 
Biggs, and Virgil Fox. The San 
Francisco Municipal Chorus _per- 
formed Honegger’s King David. 
The San Francisco Symphony was 
heard, and there were assorted lec- 
tures on contemporary trends in or- 
gan design, choral art in the church, 
and Gregorian chant. Members held 
business meetings and attended sev- 
eral Protestant and Catholic church 
services, a number of luncheons, and 
a final banquet. 

There is considerable evidence 
that AGO is broadening its scope of 
activities. This year the Middle 
and Far West were well represented 
in this, the first convention held west 
of the Mississippi. 

Programs were tightly scheduled 
throughout the day from early morn- 
ing on. One typical day included 
recitals at 3:45, 5:30, 6:30 and 8:30 
p.m. (when did anybody have time to 
eat dinner!). Members had either un- 
usually stout constitutions or else 
they emerged at the end of the 
week’s sessions seeing pedal boards, 
new flute and mixture stops, and 
special . carillon devices floating 
through their minds in contrapuntal 
procession. A concentrated program 
such as that needs weeks of digestion 
before the information acquired can 
really be absorbed, but church con- 
gregations all over the United States 
should expect new musical ideas 
from the organ loft if their organist 
attended the San Francisco meeting. 

A good representation of contem- 
porary music was found on most of 
the recital programs. Such com- 
posers as Seth Bingham, Jean Lang- 
lais, Walter Piston, Leo Sowerby, 
and Rowland Leach were given a 


San Francisco AGO Convention 
Congress on Church Music 
Ecclesiastical Juke Box 

Psalm Tune Contest 

Successful AGO Candidates 


hearing, although many of the old 
Buxtehude, Bach, and Brahms 
stand-bys were performed too. 

Re-elected as national officers for 
1952-53 were S. Lewis Elmer, presi- 
dent; Seth Bingham, vice-president; 
M. Searle Wright, secretary; John 
Holler, treasurer; James W. Bleeck- 
er, registrar; Harold W. Fitter, 
librarian; Harold W. Friedel and 
George Mead, auditors. The Rev. 
Roscoe Thornton Foust succeeded 
The Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe as 
chaplain. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on 
Church Music was held in Berne, 
Switzerland, last month. It included 
six days of lectures and recitals on 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Church music. Chief organizer K. 
W. Senn, organist from Berne, says 
it is the first gathering of its kind 
ever held anywhere. Distinguished 
organists from many nations pre- 
sented programs, with Virgil Fox of 
New York City’s Riverside Church 
representing this country. 


MAYBE there will be some ecclesias- 
tical eyebrow lifting, but the juke- 
box is going to church nowadays. A 
brightly lit twenty-record one was 
recently installed in St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church, Harrison, N. J. Vis- 
itors don’t need to put in the cus- 
tomary nickel, though. All they 
have to do is press the proper but- 
ton to hear their favorite hymn free. 


RECORDINGS of liturgical music in 
English—plainsong, holy commun- 
ion, evening prayers, Anglican 
chant, and so on—have recently 
been made by the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary Choir. Up to now it 
has been almost impossible to get 
these parts of the service recorded 
in English for Anglican Catholic 
and Episcopal church choir study. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE continues its 
psalm tune competitions for the 


tenth year. The term “psalm tune” 
here is synonymous with “hymn 
tune.” According to the sponsors, 
the purpose of the competition is 
“to reassert the value of the Psalms 
as an inspiration to worship. The 
radical as well as the traditional 
composer should be spurred by the 
problem of creating new music that 
people will love to sing as they love 
‘Fairest Lord Jesus’ or ‘Saint 
Anne.’” This year the text selected 
is a metrical setting of Psalm one- 
hundred fifty. The prize is one 
hundred dollars, and details of the 
competition, which closes October 
31, may be obtained from the col- 
lege at Monmouth, III. 


THE MIDWEST is apparently having a 
series of competitions in the church 
music field. The Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has just completed an anthem 
contest based on an Advent or 
Christmas text of the composer’s 
own choosing. Here again the win- 
ner receives a one hundred dollar 
award and will hear his anthem 
sung at the festival of contemporary 
religious arts to be held in Plymouth 
Church December 8 to 14. 


A REPORT of the successful candi- 
dates in the 1952 A.G.O. examina- 
tions has just come in as this Oc- 
tober issue goes to press. Here are 
the names of those who passed the 
famous and terrifying exams: Fel- 
lowship—Walter Franklin Ander- 
son, Ronald Kent Arnatt, Wesley A. 
Day, Royal R. Duckworth, Robert 
R. Lodine; Associateship—Corliss 
Richard Arnold, Shirley Bickhardt, 
Margaret Lothrop Budd, Florence 
Ann Clarke, Alinda B. Couper, Ron- 
ald W. Cross, Mrs. Everett L. Curtis, 
Wayne M. Devereaux, Herbert 
Gotsch, Bruce M. Hector, John H. 
Henzel, Henry S. Jacobs, Mary 
Eleanor Jones, Donald Glen Larson, 
Richard K. Lindroth, Robert Suth- 
erland Lord, William Henry Moon- 
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ey. Emily Dickson Pearce, Dale 
Hugh Peters, Robert C. Rayfield, 
Tom Vernon Ritchie, Marian Jean 
Scofield, Jean Swanson, Beatrice 
Ann Ulrich, John H. Upham, Wil- 
liam Gerald White, Hazel Wilson. 
Successful candidates in the Choir 
Master group were Dana Cottle 
Brown, Rev. Joseph R. Foley, Gove 
B. Harrington, Rev. James R. King, 
Peggy Rednour, Frank J. Sturm, 
Cecil A. Walker. AAA 


Audience 
(Continued from page 15) 


audience. On one particular occa- 
sion in Memphis, according to 
Woollcott, They were unreasonably 
frigid toward a couple of zanies 
named Duffy and Sweeney. The 
two entertainers, billed as “Two 
Minds Without a Single Thought,” 
had performed their act which 
usually reduced the audience to 
tears of hysterical laughter. Wear- 
ing fur coats, it was their practice 
to wander slowly onto the stage, 
finally collapsing in the footlight- 
trough. There, lying end to end, 
they would hold  side-splitting 
colloquy that lasted until the end 
of the act. 

On this particular occasion, how- 
ever, according to the storyteller, “it 
was as if They had all come to the 
theatre to think over Their private 
worries and did not wish to be dis- 
turbed.” After ten minutes, Mr. 
Duffy could stand the icy atmos- 
phere no longer. He rose, brushed 
the dust from his clothes, and 
stepped forward to address the gath- 
ering. He shyly expressed his grati- 
tude for the warmth expressed by 
the dear people of Memphis. 

“And now,” he added, his man- 
ner changing subtly to the cheerful 
bustle of a master of ceremonies, 
“if you will all just remain seated, 
my partner, Mr. Sweeney, will pass 
down the aisle with a baseball bat 
and beat the tar out of you!” , 

An example of the other extreme 
of audience non-cooperation comes 
from my own experience. An oc- 
tette of which I am a member ap- 
peared before a large audience of 
hospitalized men. Our program was 
gay and rhythmic. The first num- 
ber was the now familiar “Russian 
Picnic.” When we arrived: at the 
“Hey! Hey!” section, each “Hey!” 
was vigorously echoed by a “Hey!” 
shouted by a number of the men 
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COMPARE 


Never BEFORE have such gorgeous, 
rich, full-organ tones or so wide 
a selection and range of true solo 
“voices” been at the organist’s com- 
mand. Never before has so much organ 
been offered for so little money. See 
Connsonata for your school . . . com- 
pare it in every detail for perform- 
ance, tone and value and you’ll agree 
— Connsonata is truly America’s Finest. 


THE COMPANY BACK OF CONNSONATA 


The CONNSONATA is a development of the 
Sound and Electronic Research Laboratories of 
C. G. CONN LTD., world’s largest manufacturer 
of band and orchestra instruments and special- 
ists in musical tone for three-quarters of a 
century...the same organization that produces 
CONN instruments, known the world over as 
“Choice of the Artists.” 


AMERICA'S FINEST. 


NEWEST ORGAN 
... Ideal for School or Auditorium 


NEW 
MODEL 2C2 
TWO-MANUAL 
FULL 32-NOTE 
A.G.0. PEDAL BOARD 


with any other ORGAN 


@ Two Independent 61-Note Manuals. . . Standard 
32-Note A.G.O. Pedal Board... Balanced Ex- 
ression Pedal that Controls Volume of Entire 
nstrument 
@ Full Complement of Couplers on Manuals and 
Pedals... Separate Generator Ranks for Swell, 
Great and Pedal, Permit Complete Independence 
of Registration Between Manuals 
2 ba Tremolo Produced by Purely Electronic 
eans 


@ Beautiful Console Contains Complete Tone Gen- 
erator System... Speaker Units are Housed in 
Separate Matching Cabinets 


@ Wide Selection and Range of Solo “Voices”... 
Rich Full-Organ Effects 


Write today for complete in- 


formation and name of your Conn- 
sonata dealer. No obligation. 


CONNSONATA, Division of C.G. CONN LTD. 
Department 1038 ELKHART, INDIANA 


Send Connsonata literature and name of my 
Connsonata dealer, without obligation. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


ZONE STATE. 
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LEXANDRE 
FRENCH 


‘ly cultivated to assure a perfect 
product. Careful selection of prime 
stalks... patient drying and seas- 


soning... expert craftsmanship . . 
and precise grading for 


most popular . Any ment 
‘sounds better with Alexandre Reeds 


Dept. A-1052 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York |, N. Y. 


FREE Literature Upon Request! 
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who seemed to want to get into the 
act. The remaining songs in the 
group were punctuated by whistles 
and uninhibited exclamations. It 
was a startling and rather wearing 
experience. 

An organist of my acquaintance, 
finding his audience completely in- 
different to his efforts, expressed 
himself so vehemently that a small 
stir in the church resulted. The 
event was not one of worship, 
though it was held in the sanctuary. 
It was rather a meeting of women 
gathered for a discussion of civic 
and national government problems. 
Those who were in charge had asked 
the organist to play, shall we say, 
“overture” music. This he did, ac- 
companied by the babble and chat- 
ter of female tongues at their best. 
The organist, finding the yakkety- 
yak more than his sensitive nerves 
could stand, stepped down from the 
organ and addressed the women in 
no uncertain terms. The gist of his 
terse remarks was that they would 
be quiet or the organ would be. 
When I read an account of the in- 
cident in the newspaper, I was re- 
minded—as other readers must have 
been—of Beethoven’s immortal re- 
mark, “I'll not play for such hogs!” 

Another organist recently found 
the conversation of the fashionable 
wedding guests in the pews too dis- 
turbing for him to continue his pre- 
wedding music. He quietly slid off 
the bench and joined the _bride- 
groom and the best man in the wait- 
ing room nearby. After being ap- 
prized of what was wrong, the best 
man hastened to pass the word to 
the ushers who tactfully shushed the 
offending parties and the music was 
resumed. 


It is difficult to say what a _per- 
former’s attitude toward such audi- 
ences should be. However, a lesson 
might be learned from the experi- 
ence of the soprano who followed 
the octette that sang “Russian Pic- 
nic’ (with audience participation). 
She was petrified at the very thought 
of facing the “‘you’ve gotta show 
me” audience of men. Hers was to 
be a group of love songs. Shaking 
with the worst case of stage fright 
she had ever experienced, she turned 
to her accompanist for moral sup- 
port. The woman said, “Don’t sing 
to these men; sing to your hus- 
band!” With that in mind, the 
comely young woman met the situ- 


ation, singing to her husband who 
was at the time stationed far, far 
away. She could scarcely be heard 
over the noise of the discourteous 
audience during her first song; but 
her poise was unshaken. By the end 
of her third song, she had com- 
pletely won the men, and they clam- 
ored for encores. 


Undoubtedly every director or 
performer has had the devastating 
experience of Duffy and Sweeney 
and has wanted to “beat the tar” 
out of an inattentive audience, or 
to cry out, “I'll not play for such 
hogs!” But how many of us have 
sat on the other side of the dividing 
line between performer and listener 
and have contributed to the very 
thing that we have battled? 

A budding student conductor sat 
behind me at a concert given by a 
major symphony orchestra, follow- 
ing the score and broadcasting a 
running comment. He __ irritated 
everyone around him by criticizing 
the woodwinds, the balance, the con- 
ductor’s tempi, and more than once, 
pointing out the orchestra’s inac- 
curate reading of the score. I 
secretly hoped at the time that he 
would some day get his share of 
tomatoes when the time came for 
him to appear before such an audi- 
ence. 


Why? 


A slight elderly woman was play- 
ing a rather ambitious piano num- 
ber at our music club one afternoon 
when I overheard two members ex- 
changing comments that infuriated 
me. This was the line followed by 
the empty-headed busybodies: “Why 
doesn’t somebody tell her she isn’t 
good enough to play any more? She 
should have stopped her public per- 
formances years ago! Why doesn’t 
she stick to housework? She 
shouldn’t be allowed to appear on 
our series of member-recitals!” 1 
felt like banging their heads to- 
gether and saying, ‘““What makes you 
think you’re good enough to criti- 
cize?_ Don’t you know that this is 
the one fine thing left in this 
woman’s life?” I knew that she 
worked long hours every day, carry- 
ing responsibilities that might crush 
most of us. I knew that for her one 
annual performance she practiced 
daily after the day’s work was done, 
which was often ten at night. 
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Some of us feel that we are not 
exhibiting discriminating musician- 
ship if we accept a performance by 
anyone, no matter how great, with- 
out dissecting it for anyone who will 
listen. Of lesser performers we are 
guilty of thinking, if not saying, this 
type of thing: “I wish I could get 
hold of that group for a few days! 
What I couldn’t do for them! I'd 
clear up their diction and I'd cure 
those flat tenors!” Or, ‘Those 
muddy runs! If I could work with 
that pianist she’d have some pre- 
cision about her work!” The truth 
of the matter may be that the con- 
ductor or teacher has brought the 
performers from “way down there” 
to “way up here” and that he is far 
more cognizant of the performers’ 
shortcomings than you or any other 
member of the audience. He is do- 
ing the best he can with them. 


Complaints 


You know self-styled perfectionists 
who cannot bring themselves to 
comment affirmatively on any con- 
cert or recital without injecting 
little barbs. We are all acquainted 
with the people who say, “I liked 
the concert tonight, but can’t you 
do something about the posture of 
the singers on the front row?” Or, 
“The orchestra was good .. . in fact 
I'd say the musicians are improving 
... but I do wish you’d do some- 
thing about the way John Jacobson 
holds his bow. I might say too, if 
you don’t mind my doing so, that 
your beat covers up your group too 
much.” 

My chorus had worked particu- 
larly assiduously on diction in one 
difficult number for a recent perfor- 
mance. I was more than pleased 
with the way they came through. 
After the event, I heard that one 
woman had commented that she 
“simply didn’t get a word of that 
third song.” I blew my top and 
asked, “Did Mrs. K. say that?” Yes, 
Mrs. K. was the one who had said 
that. I cooled off, and decided to 
forget it. Mrs. K. always says things 
like that. Always! 

The next time you feel like tak- 
ing a baseball bat, in imitation of 
Mr. Sweeney, to express your feeling 
toward Them, take stock. Are you 
one of Beethoven’s “hogs”? Should 
someone take a baseball bat to you? 
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PIANO 


(Continued from page 7) 


ers, public school officials, glee clubs, 
and the PTA in several towns have 
started campaigns with voluntary 
donations that have bought new 
pianos. Sometimes the chamber of 
commerce has duplicated (with the 
aid of civic-minded businessmen) the 
contributions of these clubs and 
school organizations for the pur- 
chase of a new instrument. Often a 
new piano is not needed, but care 
and protection are seriously lacking. 
Then a special wooden box to pro- 
tect the instrument is not too com- 
plicated an affair to build. A lock 
and set of keys is an excellent com- 
plement to this case. I sometimes 
think that the piano is the least un- 
derstood musical instrument, despite 
its being the most prevalent one, for 
it is as sensitive to weather changes, 
rough treatment, and neglect as any 
instrument I can think of, unless it 
be the violin. Unfortunately the 
piano’s size prevents any delicate or 
meticulous approach to the “care 
and feeding” of this instrument. 

By airing this complaint and 


citing previous incidents, I'am not 
implying that all or even most of 
the community pianos are in lamen- 
table condition. Indeed they are 
not. But the existence of isolated 
“cases” throughout the land seems, 
in the light of our increasing mod- 
ern efficiency, somewhat old-fash- 
ioned and unnecessary. Certainly 
the time-honored, beloved old com- 
munity piano which stands ready to 
serve everybody from the visiting 
jazz band to the concert pianist is 
on its way out, but anything that 
can be done to hasten its eventual 
demise and replacement with a first- 
class concert instrument is to be ap- 
plauded, encouraged, and _ con- 
cretely aided by all who like to hear 
music as it was meant to be played. 
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FOR A BOOK 
(Continued from page 14) 


about music or musicians encoun- 
ters a queer pattern when he en- 
deavors to place his manuscript for 
publication. The market is a spotty 
one and seems to have few estab- 
lished policies. A few trade pub- 


lishets have developed significant 
music sections in their catalogs dur. 
ing recent years, but many worth- 
while works have been brought out 
by obscure firms who have inade- 
quate resources for proper market- 


ing in the right direction. Some 
authors, in desperation, finally pub- 
lish their own works. 

This state of affairs means that a 
large number of potential readers 
of books on music simply have had 
no means of knowing what books 
were available. Many intelligent 
and progressive music teachers, per- 
formers, and students have been un- 
informed of the existing literature 
about music other than that directly 
involved in their specific areas of 
activity. 

To the serious researcher on a 
musicological mission the Darrell 
volume will perhaps have limited 
value. Darrell has blithely tossed 
away’ many important works with 
the notation that they are out of 
print. He is concerned with pro- 
viding to his readers a list of ma- 
terials that they can get their hands 
on through normal trade channels. 
(Providing, of course, they take all 


Riding the Range—Piano Solo 


Two of A Kind—Piano Solo 


publications. 


Music Publishers 
632 Liberty Ave. 


Sensational Publications 
The Writer—"Margaret Dee"—For Piano 


Creative Technique—Step by Step 
with Keyboard Harmony .. . 
Lope Along Cowboy—Piano Solo 


We feel that you are interested in examining these 


Something entirely new in piano teaching materials. 
See ad in October Etude 
Say the word and we will fill your orders promptly. 


Oolkwan Bros. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ea 1.25 A collection of well-known pieces;—folk, 
classic, modern — for ensemble work in 

bees 35 upper elementary grades and Junior High 
School. 

ee 40 Can be played on Recorder, Melody 
Flute, Symphonet, and any two octave C- 

35 melody instrument. 


level. 


Something new! Something different! 


MUSIC FOR MELODY INSTRUMENTS 


by Frederick Beckman 


An inexpensive way to give boys and 
girls a real musical experience at an early 


Several of these arrangements were per- 
formed with overwhelming success by Mr. 
Beckman's Melody Flute Ensemble at the’ 
M ENC Conference, Philadelphia, 1952. 


Copies sent for examination on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 


Instrument part .50 
Piano part 1.50 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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the information—title, publisher, 
publisher’s address, etc., to the music 
store or bookstore counter when 
they order.) While this book will 
doubtless be of great use in the 


‘music division of the public library 


I suspect that it will have some 
shortcomings there. But these things 
do not concern me here because I 
am not in any sense doing a review 
of the book. 

Usually I strongly oppose fore- 
words and introductions. Many years 
of experience in and around the 
publishing field have convinced me 
that nobody reads them, and for 
good reason. Most of them are dull 
and uninteresting. Not so with Mr. 
Darrell’s book. The introduction 
puts the reader in tune and tempo 
with the author’s mind and com- 
municates some of his enthusiasm 
for poking around in books to see 
what he can find, not merely to lo- 
cate some required information. 

If I were teaching a college or 
conservatory music course I would 
make pages xxiii-xxxi of this book 
required reading for every student. 
These pages include a manual on 
how to use the Darrell volume. 


While they relate particularly to this 
one book, they actually constitute 
an elemental lesson in research tech- 
niques so badly needed by the stu- 
dent who goes to the library to “look 
up something” and finds himself 
standing helplessly in front of a 
huge bank of golden oak cabinets 
full of trays of 3 x 5 cards. 


I have delayed publishing the 
above statements until I could sit 
down with Rob Darrell, talk with 
him, and determine whether I was 
correct in my interpretation of the 
purposes of his book. I also wanted 
to thank him in person, somewhat 
belatedly, for the remarkable job of 
discography which he produced in 
1936 in the form of The Gramo- 
phone Shop Encyclopedia of Re- 
corded Music—a book that caused 
me to do some rather drunken 
spending of money for recordings 
which I did not know were in ex- 
istence. 

Darrell talks, thinks, and acts with 
the same zest and drive that show 
up in his writing and editing. He 
said that this book guide started out 
to be a catalog for the Schirmer re- 


tail stores book department and that 
its potentialities as a bibliography 
and guide to reading emerged in a 
natural and organic manner as the 
work developed. Having had no 
previous experience as a_ bibli- 
ographer, he knew no rules and 
forms to follow, so he let the project 
assume its own shape and pattern in 
the direction of practicality. He 
came across many interesting books 
which he himself had never known 
to be in existence—books which con- 
tained ideas and information that 
he wanted to explore. He believed 
that other people would be glad to 
have the results of his searchings. 
made available to them. 

As Darrell states, a book of this 
kind is out of date as soon as it is 
published. Revisions of such a 
work to include new publications is 
an exceedingly costly job—especially 
for a volume which is sure to be fi- 
nancially unprofitable for the pub- 
lisher. Whether periodic supple- 
ments are possible, I do not know. 
It is to be hoped that some sort of 
overhauling or supplementing will 
be possible from time to time. 444 
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CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 27) 


can. give much color to “The 
Sleigh.” They can set the exuberant 
spirit in the introduction—a spirit 
that is carried to a stirring climax 
by the men’s voices, 

The climax of “The Sleigh” pro- 
vides a striking contrast to the quiet 
lullaby which follows. Note the 
transition from a number with in- 
strumental accompaniment to one 
that is a cappella. It moves from the 
key of G minor to that of E major; 
from fast tempo to slow; from men’s 
voices to fuller harmonies with 
double parts in all voices; to full 
harmonic accompaniment behind a 
solo voice; from minor to major; 
from music a la Russe to the lush 
harmonies used by Ganschow; from 
fortissimo to piano; from a song 
concerned with fun on a sleigh ride 
to a lullaby of adoration for the 
sleeping Babe. Note how all of these 
contribute to the enchancement of 
“Sleep, Holy Babe” and to the sig- 
nificance which Christ has at Christ- 
mas time. It is as if everything that 
Ganschow is saying were underlined 


by the transition and contrast from 
“The Sleigh.” 

The same factors of change are at 
work in the transition from “Sleep, 
Holy Babe” to “Jingle Bells.” Ob- 
serve that this is the first time that 
the piano has been used. 

In the seventh and next-to-last 
number, “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas,” the same key (F major) 
is continued; the tempo is approxi- 
mately the same; the moods are 
closely related; and the opening dy- 
namic levels are about the same. But 
contrast is achieved through the use 
of accompanying instruments (the 
same as in “The Sleigh”); by the 
employment of both men’s and 
women’s voices; by shift in subject 
matter; by introduction of solo 
voices; and by a most ingenious 
repetition of thematic materials. 

It is important that a gradual 
decrescendo be achieved in the final 
section of “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas” because of the strong 
contrast which it can provide to the 
closing song, “Joy To the World,” 
to be sung by chorus, audience, and 
all accompanying instruments. 

Some important considerations: It 


is not necessary to change every mu- 
sical characteristic (key, measure 
signature, tempo, voicing, etc.) as 
the program moves from one num- 


ber to the next. Note that in the 
second program two of the last four 
numbers have the same measure sig- 
nature. Two are in the same key— 
F major. Two are in approximately 
the same tempo. All four are in the 
major mode. The moods are closely 
related. Just the same, there are 
many other qualities which will keep 
the audience enthusiastic. 

All of the above has to do with 
the way in which I would arrange 
these two programs. I have presented 
the reasons on which I base my 
sequences. But program building is 
a highly personal matter and_ has 
somewhat the same problems as a 
dinner party whose members are all 
trying to make up their own minds 
from a long menu in a cafe—while 
the waiter stands patiently by, well 
knowing that few members of the 
party will agree on what they want 
—and that as soon as he starts for 
the kitchen someone will call him 
back to make a change from veal 
cutlet to fried chicken. AAA 
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FREE Copies of piano conductor scores of these eight 
marches will be sent to you AS SOON AS YOU send us 


WITH THE COLORS MARCH 
Louis Panella $1.50 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 
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KENTUCKY MARCH 
(115-40000) E. F. Goldman $1.50 


LIBERTY BELL 
(125-40002) John Philip Sousa $1.50 


LISTEN TO THE DRUMMERS 
C. H. Leonard $1.50 


MARCH WAGNER 
Shed W. D. Troutman $1.50 


MARQUETTE MARCH 
John Philip Sousa $1.50 


SPOTLIGHT MARCH 
John N. Klohr $1.50 


WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER 
Bullard-Lake $2.00 
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Symphonic Music: Its Evolution 


Since the Renaissance. By 
Homer Ulrich. Survey of Sym- 
phonic literature from 1600 up 
to and including present time. 
Development of orchestra, pro- 
gram, and national schools with 
emphasis on historical setting. 
New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $4.25. 


The World’s Encyclopaedia of 


Recorded Music. By Frank F. 
Clough and G. J. Cuming. In- 
cludes all electrically recorded 
music of worthwhile interest 
from every record-producing 
country in the world, arranged 
in classified lists. London: Lon- 
don Gramaphone Corp. in as- 
sociation with Sidgwick and 
Jackson, Ltd. $17.50. 
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Immortal Bohemian. By Dante del 


Fiorentino. An informal and 
candid biographical account of 
Giacomo Puccini, written by an 
intimate friend of the composer. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$3.50. 


Proceedings 
of the National Association for 
Music Therapy, edited by Es- 


ther Goetz Gililand. Available ° 


from the Editor, Chicago Mus- 
ical College, 64 E. Van Buren, 
Chicago. $3.50 cloth bound, 
$3.00 paper bound. 


Musical Trends in the Twentieth 


Century. Norman Demuth. A 
study of composers who have in- 
fluenced contemporary music, 
including the French, English, 


German, and American schools 


of composition. New York: 
MacMillan _(Import-Rockliff). 
$7.00. 


Children and Music. By Beatrice 
Landeck. An informal guide 
for parents and teachers. What 
to do about the child’s musical 
education and how to do it. Se- 
lected lists of songs and record- 
ings. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. $3.50. 


A History of Music in Pictures. 
By Georg Kinsky. Three hun- 
dred fifty-two pages (approxi- 
mately 2,500 illustrations) of 
pictures of musical instruments, 
manuscripts, programs, opera 
houses and concert halls, com- 
posers, etc. New York: Dover 
Publications. $10.00. 


The Singer’s Glossary. By Victor 
Alexander Fields. Listing of 
definitions of 450 vocal terms 
most commonly used. Boston: 
The Boston Music Co. 75 cents. 
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FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award 
to $. M. L. for Tenor Soxophones . . . 
FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award 
to $. M. L. for Alto Saxophones . . . 
SEVEN Awards to S. M. L. 
for each individual instrument entry 
. Judged the “FINEST” by independent 
expert juries at the 
international Wind Instrument Competition, 
The Hague, Holland 


products of Poris, France 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


HE high art of dubbing (the 
substitution of one voice or in- 
the film 
sound-track) and of synchronization 
(the coordination of various sound- 
one another and_ the 


film) is elaborately exemplified in 


Paramount’s forthcoming The Stars 
Are Singing. The stars in this little 


| opus are—hold on to your hats— 


| Anna Maria 


Alberghetti, Lauritz 


| 
_ Melchior, and Rosemary Clooney. 


Fifteen-year-old Miss Alberghetti, 


_a genuinely gifted and natural sing- 
_ er who made her film debut in Men- 
_otti’s production of his own opera, 


The Medium, has always been ac- 
companied by her mother and feels 
vocally more secure with her at the 
piano. Hence the three arias she 
sings in the picture—‘‘Ah fors e 
lui,” “Voices of Spring,” and the 
mad scene from Lucia—were record- 
ed with mama. 

In preparing the sound-track for 
the finished film, conductor Irvin 
Talbot was faced with a triple task: 


to “erase’’ mama’s accompaniment, 


which was rather sketchy and chiefly 
designed to hold her daughter's 
voice on pitch by paralleling the 
vocal line; to substitute a sound- 
track of a first-rate accompaniment 
to match the action of the person 


_ playing Alberghetti’s teacher in the 
| film; and to “sweeten” this piano ac- 


companiment by orchestra reinforce- 
ment when the camera was not actu- 
ally on the teacher at the keyboard. 

In recording the finished sound- 


| track what Talbot needed, of course, 
| was three ears, but he got along with 


| two. 


While watching the film be- 


| ing projected on a screen behind the 
| orchestra as he faced the players 


from the 


listened 
to Max 


podium, he 
through earphone 


_ Rabinowitsch, who played the piano 


accompaniment while he followed 
Talbot’s cues through the glass win- 


_dow of a sound-proof booth. On 


another earphone Talbot followed 


_the recording of Alberghetti and 


mama; the orchestra he took on 


trust. 


As we said, all this is too typical 
of Hollywood. For that is where 
they will hire a world-famous sym- 
phony orchestra to make the mo- 
tions of playing while the actual re- 
cording is being done by the studio 
orchestra, or where, on the other 
hand, they will have a studio orches- 
tra photographed while the name 
symphony records the music. It is 
also where José Iturbi will play more 
than fifty sound-track “takes” on a 
single Chopin etude before the 
tracks are chopped up, spliced, and 
synchronized into one pluperfect 
performance which could never be 
paralleled in the concert hall. 

Hollywood is also the place where 
you can call up one of this country’s 
most respected violinists and ask 
what he and the studio orchestra 
have been recording that’s worthy 
of mention and get, in effect, the fol- 
lowing outburst. 

“What have we been doing? Why 
we haven't done a thing to speak of 
for weeks except endorse our pay 
checks.” 

“Well, that must be a nice lush 
and lazy feeling!” 

“Sure, the money’s wonderful, but 
did you ever think how bored you 
can get sitting around doing noth- 
ing, but unable to go away to do 
nothing because you’re ‘on call’ and 
then, when you are called, find 
you're playing tripe until.it squeezes 
out of your. ears? 

“Sure, I like calling the San Fer- 
nando Valley my home and having 
a good one there—but there’s an- 
other string to the fiddle, you know. 

“Why do you think I play in that 
quartet at all those chamber music 
concerts at a fee which is ridicu- 
lously below regular union scale? 
And why do you think the Local 
allows me and the others to do it? 
Why because we would all go nuts 
at a good price if this film fare was 
the only food for our souls.” 

So, indirectly, the Hollywood 
which snatches the best players from 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic and 
many of the nation’s other top or- 
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chesiras, repays Los Angeles by mak- 
ing it one of the most active cham- 
ber music centers in the world, 
where topnotch instrumental talent 
is cager and able to prepare any- 
thing from Biber to Bartok, and 
with two or three rehearsals give 
performances rivaling or even  sur- 
passing those by the internationally 
famous ensembles. And the union 
Local, realizing the psychological 
strain under which its most talented 
players operate in the film factories, 


intelligently and constructively en- 


courages this virtually avocational 
expression in the local concert halls, 
insofar as the studio commitments 
of contract players permit. AAA 


ORCHESTRAS . 


(Continued from page 23) 


August attending the Orchestra 
Management Course _ sponsored 
jointly by the League and the Bre- 
vard (N.C.) Music Foundation. For 
six days they attended lectures, dis- 
cussions, and workshops on an eight- 
to ten-hour daily schedule. Some of 
these managers invested their own 
money and a week’s vacation time 
in order to attend. Among those en- 
rolled were: Miss Mary Agnes Agar, 
executive secretary, Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Symphony: Mr. A. Louis 
O'Connor, manager, Fort Lauder- 
dale (Fla.) Symphony; Mr. Thomas 
R. Reed, business manager, Kern 
Philharmonic, Bakersfield, Calif.: 
Mrs, Charlotte Dumdei, Women’s 
Association president and manager 
of the Twin City Symphony, Benton 
Harbor-St. Joseph, Mich.; Mr. Gor- 
don Sams, manager, Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Symphony; Mrs. Anne Bar- 
ker Plummer, manager, Birmingham 
(Ala.) Symphony; Mr. Ralph W. 
Burgard, manager, Rhode Island 


Philharmonic; Mr. 


chestra. 


S. Willson Sterrett, chairman of | 


the board of the Wausau (Wis.) 
Symphony, reports they are engaged 
in a “complete overhauling of our 
administrative set-up.” Herbert L. 
Cohen, President of the Connecticut 
Symphony in Bridgeport, reports his 
organization is giving serious study 
to the re-establishment of a winter 
concert season to go along with its 
present very successful summer sea- 
son. 

The West Suburban Symphony of 
LaGrange, Ill., reports a hundred 
per cent increase in attendance dur- 
ing 1951-52 over any previous sea- 
son. The Jackson (Miss.) Sym- 
phony has worked out special wood- 
wind personnel training for the e¢om- 
ing year through a combination 
League-Chicago Symphony Wood- 


wind Quintet training project. 444 | 


STANFORD TEST 


(Continued from page 21) 


Bruce Jones, William McBride, 
Joseph Skornicka, Marion Flagg, 
Helen Hosmer, David Robertson, 
and so on and on through many 
pages which include the names of 
hundreds of people who have at- 


tained unquestioned _ satisfaction, 
happiness, and achievement in teach- 
ing music. 


The analysis of the criterion 
group returns is now in progress. As 
soon as it is completed there will be 
available for the first time the op- 
portunity and the means for the in- 
quiring individual to find out how 
much he is personally like those 
people who happily and successfully 
carry the banner of music and music 
teaching. AAA 


SYMPHONY 


Stanton A. Coblentz 


Hearing the surge and beat and sob of music rolling crest on crest, 
I touch a current of majesty kindling to song within my breast. 
{ mark a sweet and wordless tongue that murmurs its tales from heart to 


heart, 


And pulse in tune with a mighty whole whereof I am a living part. 


Passions that shun the telling lips, longings that mock the ears of day, 
Triumphs and dooms and ecstasies merge in that vast symphonic play. 
And while the billowing measures break, regather and blend and overflow, 
I feel that man is greater than earth, and life is grander than we know. 
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Walter West, | 
manager, Tampa Philharmonic Or- | 


PIANO FOLIOS 


¥. 


BIG NOTE recreational folios of exceptional merit, 
containing only the finest of selected material. Com- 
piled, edited and arranged for the elementary pianist 
by F. HENRI KLICKMANN. 


PIANO DUETS 9 Musical gems for the earl Cent 
dent including, DANUBE WAVES — FANTASI-IMPROM |, ete. 
Primo and Secondo ports in the some grade. 


LITTLE CLASSICS 


master _com- 
posers for the early grade student. Included are, (theme) TSCHAI- 
wenees S$ CONCERTO No. 1 and SYMPHONY No. 5 — PRELUDE 
(Chopin), etc 


16 hits for the 


student in the early grade, SKATERS WALTZ — OVER THE WAVES 
— EMPEROR WALTZ — MERRY WIDOW — DANUBE WAVES 
— DOLORES — It BACIO, etc. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 
SILENT NIGHT — ADESTE FIDELES — THE FIRST NOEL — JINGLE 
XMAS set to music; etc. 


BELLS — ‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE 
Early grade. 


NEAPOLITAN SONGS 
MATTINATA 


for the ecrly grade student, soLO MIO — 
ae BACK TO SORRENTO — FUNICULI FUNICULA — CIRIBIRI- 
ete. 


GRADED SELECTIONS 


1% to 3 by L. Streabbog, H. Lichner, J. C. others. 
Included ore, SACK WALTZ — LITTLE FAIRY POLKA — ECHO 
WALTZ — AT HOME, etc. 


SONG-LAND FAVORITES 
WALKS OF NEW YORK — AFTER THE BALL — ROSE OF TRALEE — 
WHISPERING HOPE — YOU TELL ME YOUR DREAM, etc.. for early 
grade student. 


SACRED SONGS & HYMNS Be 


selections for the early grade student, DOXOLOGY — SWEET HOUR 
= PRAYER — ROCK OF AGES — ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS, 
Ic. 


COWBOY N’ FOLK SONGS i 


ican 
for the early grade student, SKIP TO MY LOU — JIM CRACK 
CORN — RED RIVER VALLEY — HOME ON THE RANGE — LONE- 
SOME COWBOY, etc. 


WALTZ-TIME with STRAUSS 


Waltzes included are, BLUE DANUBE — EMPEROR WALTZ — 
VIENNA LIFE — ROSES FROM THE SOUTH — ARTISTS LIFE, ete. 


PRICE 60¢ EA. 


Accredited teachers and schools may obtoin 
imentary copy of their own choice 


i 
writing to: 


WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO. ine. 


NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


254 WEST 3lst ST. 


What A Gift! 


for someone who is thinkine 
of music or music teaching as 
a career—or who would like 
to combine some other career 
with music. 


Twelve issues of Music Jour- 
nal and the Stanford Univer- 
sity Vocational Interest Test. 


See pages 21 and $2. 
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PHONOGRAPH 


(Continued from page 25) 


1896. To Johnson is given the 
credit for adapting the spring motor 
to the Gram-o-phone; in December 
1896 Berliner was already advertis- 
ing it. By September 1897 the ad- 
vertisements tell us, “We have been 
doing our best to keep up with the 
increasing demand for Gramo- 
phones.” And a letter from John 
B. Schoeffel, one of the three man- 
agers of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, is reproduced, expressing 


amazement that a Gramophone 
played on the stage of the opera 
house can be heard in the furtherest 
corners! A three-page article in the 
advertising section of the Cosmopolli- 
tan Magazine for October 1897 con- 
trasts the proverbial impossibility 
of a camel going through a needle’s 
eye with the fait accompli of so 
much music actually passing through 
the Gramophone needle! By April 


1898 the public was offered record- 
ings by Dwight L. Moody, Chauncey 


LUIGI] BOCCHERINI 


PHILIP GORDON 


PAUL HINDEMITH 


Eine kleine Nachtmusik . 


Sei Quartetti capricciosi 
No. | in A 


ARTHUR J. SCHOLZ 
Little Quartets 


JOHANN STAMITZ 
Orchestra Quartet in F 


25 West 45th Street 
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STRING QUARTETS 
for school ensembles 


4 Melodious Pieces (in one folio). .score & parts 


8 Pieces in Ist pos., Op. 44, No.3 ....... score 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 


5 Easy Dances (in one folio) ............. score $1.80 
set of parts 2.25 

2.00 

1.00 

set of parts 1.20 

cee set of parts 1.20 


No. 1-2-3 (in one folio) . 
No. 4-5-6 (in one folio) 


onder from your dealer 
on directly from 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


set of parts 
set of parts 1.75 


set of parts 1.75 
set of parts 2.10 
set of parts 1.75 
set of parts 1.75 
set of parts 1.75 
set of parts 1.75 
Secret set of parts 1.75 
set of parts 1.75 
set of parts 1.00 
set of parts 1.00 


set of parts 1.50 


New York City 36 


M. Depew, and Sousa’s Band, all 
bearing the signatures of the great 
men who made them. Toward the 
end of the year 1900 the famous 
His Master’s Voice trademark made 
its appearance, and with it the an- 
nouncement: Marvelous 
covery has just been made in our 
laboratory in the art of making rec- 
ords. The results are so startling 
and the improvements so great that 
we have decided to give every owner 
of a Gram-o-phone one of these new 
records free. Send us the number 
of your Gram-o-phone and we will 
send you by return mail a record 
that will surprise and please you. ..” 

But here again all was not plain 
sailing. About the turn of the cen- 
tury the name Zonophone super- 
Seded Gramophone. Behind this 
lies a tangle of disputes and litiga- 
tions—American Graphophone su- 
ing Berliner Gramophone along with 
Frank Seaman and his National 
Gramophone; Berliner accusing 
Seaman of buying parts and records 
from him and selling them under 
the name of Zonophone; Seaman 
and his company deserting to join 
the ranks of Columbia and Ameri- 
can Graphophone; Berliner selling 
out to Eldridge Johnson, by now his 
manufacturer; and the final emerg- 
ence of the two with the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, leader 
in the field for the next quarter 
century. By now the size of discs 
had expanded from seven to ten and 
twelve inches, these two classes be- 
ing known as Monarch and Victor 
respectively. 


Other Competitors 


There were, of course, other com- 
petitors in the nineties. Most in- 
teresting of these as we look back 
today was the Bettini Phonograph 
Laboratory, pioneer in the record- 
ing of great operatic voices. As 
early as 1889 Bettini was known to 
be recording celebrities, and by 
1896 he had established his studio 
in New York, where he was able to 
induce many of the greatest stars 


-to sing for him. At first seriously 


hampered by motor troubles, he was 
able to overcome these sufficiently 
to offer his recordings for sale. His 
advertisements have become legen- 
dary, his records fabulous. 

Some forgotten writer who at- 
tended a demonstration of the phon- 
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ograph shortly after its invention de- 
scribes the reproduced voice as “a 
very faint and unearthly caricature.” 
Another contemporary account 
speaks of a “ventriloquial tone.” As 
the years passed, one of the great 
concerns of the manufacturers of 
both machines and records was 
volume. Whatever advances were 
made in this direction in 1899, we 
are assured that “Mr. Edison has 
perfected the phonograph—the Edi- 
son ‘Concert’, It perfectly repro- 
duces the human voice—JUST AS 
LOUD — just as clear—just as 
sweet.” To this end horns of all 
sizes were tried, and there was avail- 
able a double-horn attachment 
called the Polyphone which could 
be added to the machine. “I speak 
for myself,” reads the ad, “and chal- 
lenge the world that I am the loud- 
est talking machine on_ earth.” 
Somewhat later (1906) the Duplex 
Company advertised “An entirely 
new principle in phonographs— 
Two vibrating diaphragms to repro- 
duce the sound, Two horns to am- 
plify and multiply all the sounds 
from both sides of both dia- 
phragms. . . .”. C. G. Conn, the in- 
strument maker, also was in the field 
in 1900 with the Double Bell Won- 
der. 

The wholesale marketing of re- 
cordings made by international 
celebrities, especially grand opera 
singers, began almost exactly with 
the turn of the century. Credit is 
usually given to the sweet and clear 
Russian soprano of Maria Michail- 
owa for first showing the world how 
well a voice might sound in mechan- 
ical reproduction. Although this 
artist never sang outside Russia, her 
name became a household word, and 
for reasons still obvious enough 
when we play her records today. 
The Gramophone Company _ in 
England and continental Europe 
was the leader in this field, but so 
far as America is concerned the 
credit must go to Columbia. After 
entering into an agreement with 
Victor in 1902, this company began 
producing machines to play lateral- 
cut discs as well as cylinders, a move 
which was followed the next year 
with the first batch of celebrity 
records made in this country, Sem- 
brich, Schumann-Heink, Edouard de 
Reszke, Suzanne Adams, Camparari, 
Scotti, and Gilibert were the artists 
on that first list. Victor responded 
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immediately with “about 350 selec- 
tions” made abroad by Caruso, 
Kubelik, Plancon, Calvé, Adams, the 
Pope’s Personal Choir, and many 


others. The first American Red 
Seal Records were made in 1903 by 
Ada Crossley and Zélie de Lussan. 
With the first domestic recordings 
of Caruso, released the following 
year, the great days of the phono- 
graph may be said to have fairly 
started. 

The Victor instrument of those 
days was a simple box containing a 


easy response and rich tone. 


_ Valves and slides are unequalled for 
hardness and smoothness of finish. 
“E-Z Tone’ mouthpieces included 


with all these instruments. 


in *“‘Popular Brass*’ 
for schools .. 


Pan-American “Popular Brasses”— 
the Standard Model Cornet, Trumpet 
and Trombone—are the first choice of 
school band members because of their 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 
“SLIK-VALVES" 


Write for complete wind instrument catalog. 
No obligation. Address department 1065 


spring motor which had to be 
cranked before every record, and 
with the turntable on top. The 
sound box (forerunner of the pick- 
up) was a mica diaphragm holding a 
steel needle (changed with each 
record) which fed the sound through 
the tone arm to the large morning- 
glory horn above. In a December 
1902 advertisement, attention was 
called to “A great improvement—it’s 
in the rigid arm,” but in the next 
few months “The new tapering 
arm” was found even better. The 


STANDARD MODEL 
CORNET 


“SLIK-SLIDES 
% PROFESSIONAL BORE 
Z TONE" MOUTHPIECES 


| 
Bertier 
| 
The 58-A B> Cornet comes in 
two finishes: gold lacquered 
brass or silver plate with 
Other “Popular Brass” Leaders 
58-8 The Standard 
di C3 58-H the Stondord 
10 Model Trombone 
ars 
isl 
at- 
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sound box was now so mounted that 
it could be turned back upon the 
tone arm when not in use. At that 
time Columbia still fed directly 
from the sound box into the horn, 
without tone arm, so that the whole 
reproducing apparatus moved with 
the needle. In 1904 it was pro- 
claimed that “ANOTHER COLUM- 
BIA TRIUMPH—The reproducer 

has a needle-holding devise 
which is more quickly and easily 
manipulated than the screw. Great- 
est improvement yet... .” 


ANDY ARCARI 


The accordionist who 
amazes the music world 
with his brilliant 
interpretations of both 
jazz and classics, 


In 1907 Victor announced the 
Aux-eto-phone “For large residences, 
ball-rooms, hotels, theatres, halls, 
piazzas and lawns—no space is too 
large for a perfect rendering of 
Grand Opera, Concert or a dance 


program. . . The well-known pneu- 


matic principle used in the finest 
organs, from power developed by 
special electric mechanism. Com- 
pressed air is sent through a new 
and ingenious sound box, magnify- 
ing the beautiful Victor tone into a 
glorious 


volume of melodious 


EXCELSIOR 


The accordion that’s 
now more versatile 
than ever! Modu- 
lator provides twice 
as many treble 
tone effects. 


Try a 3rd dimensional Excelsior today 


Write for catalog, name of nearest dealer. 
Excelsior, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York City 14, 


sound.” The Aux-eto-phone, which 
sold for $500, does not seem to have 
remained long on the market. The 
last great change in reproducing in- 
struments before the coming of the 
Orthophonic machine in 1925 and 
the subsequent revolution of elec- 
trical recording was the Victrola, 
which appeared in 1906. With this 
development the horn was built into 
the cabinet and every effort was 
made to produce a piece of furni- 
ture as well as an instrument. The 
feature of the Victrola was the 
double door concealing the grating 
through which the sound emerged. 
Naturally Columbia followed with 
a line of Grafonolas in even more 
fanciful shapes—one model called 
the Regent was described as “Not 
a mere ‘concealed-horn’  grapho- 
phone, but a completely concealed 
graphophone.” These models were, 
of course, available in a variety of 
woods, but red mahogany was the 
favorite. 


Improvements 


Meanwhile Edison had not been 
idle. His National Phonograph 
Company announced various im- 
provements through the years: the 
Edison “Concert” mentioned above, 
with its giant cylinder reputedly the 
invention of Thomas McDonald, a 
Columbia man, a new formula for 
the record material which was said 
to eliminate roughness and scratch, 
a brass horn. “You can’t get loud- 
ness or clearness from your talking 
machine with a small tin horn. 
Throw it away and get our Polished 
Brass 30-inch Amplifying horn, with 
Flaring Bell . . .” Gold Moulded 
Records—‘“‘the most brilliant of all” 
—and, following the trend in 1910, 
the Amberola. 

By 1902 cylinders were being 
pressed from masters, as were discs. 
The Edison wax Amberol cylinder 
of 1908 had an increased playing 
time of four minutes, with 200 lines 
to the inch, but this proved im- 
practical before the development in 
1912 of Blue Amberol, a celluloid 
product. The possibilities of the 
phonograph in language study were 
early realized, and the Edison was 
used by the International Corre- 
spondence School—the _ preferred 
machine for this working through 
ear-tubes, 

In 1906 Edison challenged his 
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rivals with his first list of grand 
opera records, featuring Scotti, 
Knote, Van Rooy, Dippel, Constan- 
tino, and others. But not until 
1914 did he produce his masterpiece, 
the Edison Diamond Disc phono- 
graph, applying his “hill-and-dale” 
method to the disc record. He was 
able to increase the playing time of 
a ten-inch disc beyond that of the 
standard twelve-inch, and _ he 
achieved at the same time a repro- 
duction far in advance of the other 
companies of the day. Even today 
the tone of the old Diamond Disc 
is remarkably clear undis- 
torted. To carry the story two steps 
further, in 1926 Edison produced a 
long playing record—450 threads per 
inch—22 minutes per side—and in 
1929 he had a brief fling at electrical 
needle-cut recording, but his heart 
was no longer in the work and the 
competition was too strong. It 
should perhaps be added that, for 
all his early opposition to the mak- 
ing of entertainment recordings, 
once he started to produce them he 
kept the whole activity under his 
personal supervision, even listening 
to most of the records his company 
made before consenting to their re- 
lease. It is said that despite his in- 
creasing deafness he was an extreme- 
ly acute judge, and mechanical 
flaws rarely if ever got by him. 


Others in Field 


Although the history of the three 
companies we have considered here 
is in effect the history of American 
recording up to 1925, there were, of 
course, many others in the field. Let 
us content ourselves with a passing 
mention of the French house of 


Pathé, which flourished in our coun- © 


try in the teens (in France it dated 
back to the nineties), presenting an 


imposing catalog with a fine as- | 


semblage of musical talent. The 


distinctive feature of the Pathé ma- | 
chine was the “sapphire ball,” a_ 
stylus apparently adapted from Edi- | 


son’s earlier system. The recording, 
like Edison’s, utilized the hill-and- 
dale method, and Pathé machines 
and records were not interchange- 
able with any others. Late in its 
American career Pathé issued a new 
series called Actuelle needle-cut 
records dubbed from sapphire ball 
originals. 

The Aeolian Vocalion was an off- 
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shoot of the Aeolian Piano Com- 
pany, a much advertised machine of 
the late teens featuring a system of 
remote volume control. By means 
of a long cable the shutters in front 
of the enclosed horn could be 
opened or closed. Many of the best 
Vocalion records were made in Eng- 
land, but the American catalog was 
a good one. Slightly later came 
Brunswick with a highly praised 
machine and “New Hall of Fame” 
records, many of which have re- . 
tained their musical value while be- 


coming collector’s items. European 
records which reached the Ameri- 
can market included those of the 
affiliated Odeon and Fonotipia com- 
panies, for a time imported by Co- 
lumbia and later by Okeh. 

As noted earlier, everything 
changed in 1925. It was then that, 
after years of experimentation, elec- 
trical or microphone recording be- 
came a practical fact and revolu- 
tionized the entire industry. Need- 
less to say, the full impact of this 
development was not felt immedi- 


S.A.B. 
S.S.A. 


T.T.B.B. 


S.A.T.B. 
ON THIS GOOD CHRISTMAS MORN — Noble Cain .... 84177 
SILENT NIGHT — Gruber-Stone ..... ................. 84290 
RUSSIAN CAROL — Alexis Maltzeff .................... 84306 
WHAT CAN THIS MEAN? — Broadus Staley ............ 84163 
CHRISTMAS SNOWS OF SWEDEN — Swedish-Gaul .. __. 84149 
NOW, BRIGHT AND STILL — Frances Williams .... . _ 84320 
S.A.B. 
O HOLY NIGHT — Adam-Riegger .................. . $8545 
ON THIS GOOD CHRISTMAS MORN — Noble Cain ... 88527 
ANGELS O'ER THE FIELDS — French-Riegger ss. _ 88533 
RUSSIAN CAROL — Maltzeff-Riegger ........_. ..... 88571 
S.S.A. 
GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST! — Pergolesi-Riegger.. 8904! 
CHRIST CHILD'S LULLABY — Willy Richter ............ 89108 
RUSSIAN CAROL — Maltzeff-Riegger ................. 89115 


O HOLY NIGHT (Jr. Choir Optional) — Adam-Riegger .. 


COLLECTIONS, CANTATAS, MEDLEYS AND MASSES 


S.A.T.B. BIRTH OF CHRIST — W. Richter .............. Cantata 
CHRISTMAS-TIDE (11 Carols}—Arr. by R. Bourdon. . Medley 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE (9 Carols}—Bourdon-Riegger. .. Medley 
CHRISTMAS-TIDE (9 Carols}—Arr. by R. Bourdon. . . Medley 
BIRTH OF CHRIST—W. Richter ................ Cantata 
A CHRISTMAS TRIPTYCH (Pageant}—D. Mainville. Cantata 
MASS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY—R. Purvis 

A Festival Anglican Communion Service .......... Mass 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS— 


Order from Your Dealer or from 


89077 
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FINE BRASS 
within 
YOUR BUDGET 


with 


Lafayette’ 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


— gracefully designed, 
fine toned; 19%” long, 
4%” bell; modernistic braces and finger 
hook; fast-action, short-travel, large cal- 
ibre, nickel-silver valves; pearl finger 
tips; adjustable change to A. Complete 
with lyre and silver-plated professional 
mouthpiece. 


Brass, gold-lacquered ONLY 560 


($75.00 complete with case as illustrated) 


AND that is just one instrument in a 
complete line which includes cornets, 
trombones, and harmony instruments, 
among them the finest low-priced bas- 
ses on the market today!...All 
Lafayettes carry a written Gretsch 
Guarantee ...all are made by Couesnon 
& Cie, Paris — famous for top-ranking 
musical instruments since 1827... all 
unequalled for beauty, tone and per- 
formance in the economy price range! 


GENEROUS NEW GRETSCH TALENT TEST 
RENTAL PLAN makes Lafayette easily 
available through your nearby Gretsch 
dealer, Mail coupon for FREE DETAILS. 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. MY 1052 


Send me pictures and prices to prove | get 
the most for my school budget with Lafay- 
ette brass on the convenient Gretsch Talent 
Test Rental Plan. No obligation. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 
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ately. Orchestras were still small and 
the integrity of a musical composi- 
tion did not become a matter of 
prime importance for another five 
years or so. A few of the great art- 
ists of the older days were still 
available to re-do their repertoires, 
though not always with undimin- 
ished powers, and the star system 
was by no means a thing of the past. 
But whereas it had formerly been 
necessary to develop all sorts of spe- 


.cial techniques and to work all 


kinds of dodges, such as drawing 
away from the recording horn at 
the approach of a high note, or com- 
ing close for a soft one, an artist 
could now perform normally. It 
was no longer necessary to doctor 
the handful of instruments that 
passed for an accompanying or- 
chestra—for example to use “Stroh 
violins,” which played through 
small attached horns. Indeed it was 
now possible, and within a few 
years it became the rule, to respect 
the composer’s instrumentation in 
operatic and oratorio arias. 


Rare Artistry 


But what of the heritage of the 
acoustic period of recording? What 
is its value? Some answer to this 
question is furnished by the increas- 
ing public interest in these souvenirs 
of other days. It is true that we 
have singers in our generation easily 
equal to many who sang their way 
to fame thirty years ago, but the 
quality that distinguished a Caruso 
is something not to be duplicated 
much less imitated; the pyrotechnics 
of a Tetrazzini have to be heard to 
be believed; the superior artistry of 
a McCormack, a Clement, a Lilli 
Lehmann, or a Plancon remains in 
this form for all to hear with ad- 
miration. Tamagno and Patti may 
have been past their prime when 
their records were made; still the 
dramatic power of the one, the vel- 
vety legato and occasionally 
witching tone of the other remain 
to us in evidence. The charm of the 
early Kreisler and even an impres- 


sion of the distinction of de Pach- 


mann come to us through the prim- 
itive reproduction. Thanks to Edi- 
son’s talking machine we and future 
generations ‘can experience at first- 
hand something of the glory of 


- that so-called golden age. 


AAA 


TEEN-AGERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


to bring him back to more serious 
piano study, renewing his taste for 
great piano literature. About four- 
fifths of those young students were 
not only deterred from discontinu- 
ing their piano study but actually 
proved to themselves that there was 
room for both kinds of music in 
their lives, and that development of 
musical 
process. 

This showed clearly to us that the 
line between social and_ serious 
music is a shadowy one. It can be 
crossed at will, and indeed it should 
be. The teacher who ignores the 
needs of the student or tries to force 
him into a rigidly preconceived pat- 
tern has no business teaching young 
people. Teaching piano teen- 
agers calls for an immense amount 
of insight into and sympathy for the 
student’s problems. It means ask- 
ing, “What would you like most to 
do with your piano playing?” And 
it means being able to take the 
answer without blowing your top, 
whether it be playing piano with 
the high school jazz trio or enter- 
taining the school assembly with an 
arrangement of show tunes. The 
effective teacher must translate the 
answer into good sound music teach- 
ing if the student is to be salvaged 
musically. 

To save your student it is some- 
times necessary to vary from the set 
teaching program, but isn’t that set 
program sometimes just an easy way 
out for teacher? Last year one of 
our teachers brought in an eleven- 
year-old who had lost all interest in 
piano and hoped his parents would 
allow him to drop out of the school. 
The teacher, the student, and I 
talked about a lot of things, among 
them what kind of music this boy 
liked to sing, to hear. He guessed 
he liked Gilbert and Sullivan tunes 
better than almost any others. Since 
he wasn’t technically very far ad- 
vanced and not very skillful at “get- 
ting over the keyboard,” I took an 
afternoon off from a stack of desk 
work and went to a local music 
store, looking for easy piano ar- 
rangements of songs from Pinafore, 
The Pirates of Penzance, and others. 
Now maybe that isn’t efficient ad- 
ministrative practice, but the fact 
remains that the boy is still around 
here studying piano, and my reports 
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got done somehow despite the time 
out. Anyway, I get more of a thrill 
watching him head down the hall 
for his piano lesson than I do out of 
reading a sheet of statistics, neces- 
sary as the latter may be in running 
a music department. And _inci- 
dentally the young lad requested 
some of his “regular” pieces before 
the year was over! 

Of course we do collect statistics. 
Next year we’re going to make an- 
other survey to see if comparable 
numbers of teen-agers are continu- 
ing to change their musical tastes at 
this age level, and also if compar- 
able numbers are returning to the 
fold of so-called regular piano lit- 
erature after brief excursions into 
the freer forms of social music. I’m 
not worried about what happens on 
paper reports. I’m watching the 
teen-agers themselves as they drop 
into my office from time to time to 
tell me what they’re doing, how 
much they’re getting out of the pro- 
gram, and what they themselves 
want to study. I’m watching them 
find their way around the keyboard 
ina way that I wish I could, picking 
up a musical phrase of a song and 
improvising with facility, using al- 
tered color chords with taste and dis- 
crimination. They’re listening to 
what they play, not just making ten 
fingers follow a group of black and 
white printed notes. They come 
back to their regular certificate 
piano course with a brand-new ap- 
preciation and interpretation of 
Chopin and Mozart because they’re 
listening to the music for the first 
time. We're listening too, with ap- 
preciation, because we think we 
have discovered a way to meet 
changing musical interests and de- 
sires at changing ages. Having given 
these students a groundwork in fine 
music during their early years of 
study, we’re watching them swing 
back to it after a brief excursion 
into another area. The important 
thing is, they like music. AAA 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
— the time of year when 
music plays such an import- 
ant part in living. Your 
November and December 
Music Journals will be rich 
with stories and “how to do” 
suggestions for Christmas 
music in home, _ church, 
school, and community. 


KREISLER 


ASSEMBLED EDITION FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO (Volume 1)— 
Ist & 3rd positions—containing: TOY SOLDIERS MARCH; 
RONDINO (Beethoven)—simplified; MINIATURE VIENNESE 
MARCH; NEGRO SPIRITUAL MELODY (Dvorak); SYNCO- 
PATION; AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE and OLD FOLKS AT 
HOME (Foster) 


For String Orchestra: 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS LIEBESFREUD 
MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH LIEBESLEID 
SCHON ROSMARIN TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 


For Choruses: 
THE SHEPHERD'S MADRIGAL (arr. Baldwin) SATB 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heumerger arr. Baldwin) SSA and SATB 
O BLESSED SAVIOUR (arr. Baldwin) SATB 
THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS (arr. Andrews) SSA 


These and other arrangements of Kreisler compositions 
may be seen or purchased at your favorite music store. 


67 West 44 Street CHARLES FOLEY New York 36 
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MADE IN FRANCE 
CLARINET OUTFIT 


No. 300—Ebonite $99.00 
No. 302—Grenadilla wood 110.00 


MADE IN FRANCE 
CLARINET OUTFIT 
No. 400—Grenadilla wood, perma- 


forged keys, perma-post construction. 
$155.00 


TIN 


MADE IN FRANCE 
CLARINET OUTFIT 


‘No. 1—Superb artist quality, still at 
lowest price of all first line clarinets. 
Finest natural Grenadilla, with 
perma-forged keys and perma-post 
construction. $199.50 


All prices include case and Federal Tax. 


Martin Freres alto and bass 
clarinets, oboe and English 
horn also available. Write for 
illustrated literature today. 


Sole Distributors: 


Buegeleisen 


acobson. /; 


Canada 720 iBathurst St, Toronta. 4, Ont 


Sold Only Thru Authorized Dealers 


MUSICAL CROSSWORD 


by Evelyn Smith 
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(Solution on page 51) 
ACROSS 50. Man’s presiding spirit 
1. Modern French in Egyptian mythology 
composer 51. Maria 
& 52. What Lucia became 
11. Modern Hungarian Black 
composer 57. “Sur —— pont 
d’Avignon” 
12. Spoiled 58 Note i h 
14. Composition in free ‘Note tengthener 
style 59. —— Gardner 
15. Passages of four or 60. Found on the Danube 
eight measures 
17. Make eyes at 66. ren aang 
18. Time division 
20. Son 67. Bohemian born con- 
21. “Then you'll remem- 68 
- Type of bass accom- 
22. Poisonous tree 69 pry 
23. Fish hawk a 
25. What Walter did in 
Die Meistersinger DOWN 
26. Syllable in solmization 1. Composer of the “Fire 
27. Belonging to; suffix Dance” 
29. Thomas Beecham 2. Suite by Bizet 
30. Remain undecided 3. —— Hagen, actress 
31. Talks; slang 4. Music by Copland, cho- 
34. “La Vie —— Rose” reography by DeMille 
35. Chatter; colloq. 5. Stretchers out 
36. Verdi opera 6. Electrical unit; abbr. 
38. Gold-plated 7. Bohemian composer 
41. Fine 8. Dress 
42. “Tout —— tres bien 9. “Old Dog ——” 
44. Glanced slyly 10. Explanations; abbr. 
46. Musical sound 11. Instrument popular in 
48. “Oh, Better —— to Scotland 
Live and Die” 13. Mephistopheles 
49. Occupational suffix 14. Attacks 


. Excite a jazz listener 
. Recess at the end of a 


church choir 


. Wagner’s group of 


music dramas 


. He composed “Invita- 


tion to the Waltz” 


. “The lily-white boys, 


—— all in green” 


. Polish pianist 

. Miss Dunne 

. Without; Lat. abbr. 
. Unaccompanied part 


song 


. —— Skavinski Skivar 
. —— Trovatore 
. Modern American 


composer 


. Song 
. Hamlet’s people 
. Hoffmann had more 


than one 


. Unconcealed 
. What the witch plan- 
ned to do to Hansel — 


and Gretel 


. Fast 

. Warning to lubbers 

. Carved stone 

. Fundamental 

. ‘Tell me the tales that 


to me were so ——’ 


. Man’s nickname 
. Short poem 
. Governor of Kansas 
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CHOIR PARENT 
(Continued from page 9) 


ally to the outstanding graduate of 
the choir who plans to major in 
music at college and who can show 
financial need. This is paid at the 
rate of $250 a year. At present there 
are three choir graduates attending 
college and receiving this fund. 

Many prominent men and women 
of the community are proud to serve 
as officers of the Choir Parents As- 
sociation. Any member will tell 
you that it is a great moment in 
his life when he hears one of these 
ensembles perform and knows that 
his child is a part of it. The satis- 
faction gained in seeing our young 
people enthusiastically participating 
in such a wide range of choral ac- 
tivities and knowing that much of 
this was made possible by our en- 
couragement and interest is more 
than enough reward for the time 
and effort involved. 

There’s one other thing, too: A 
good many of us feel we’ve come 
closer to music itself in a way that 
wasn’t possible when we attended 
school. Somehow I think maybe 
we've learned as much as the young 
folks themselves. AAA 


GUILTY? 


(Continued from page 17) 


the community band and struggle 
with that bass player who is too im- 
portant a man in the community to 
be thrown out and too poor a playei 
to be left in. 

As music teachers, we are dealing 
with sound. It assails our ears hour 
after hour in varying degrees of 
amateurishness, some bad and some 
worse. Even the most enthusiastic 
of us feel the need for getting away 
from it once in a while. 

My next point has already been 
hinted at: finances. In my county 
a beginning teacher does not make 
an enviable salary. One of our 
young men sold cars on the side and 
even then his college debts were be- 
ing reduced so microscopically that 
he was considering an industrial 
job. Another young man worked in 
a local drug store; he was working 
toward an advanced degree during 
the summers and could not finance 
it on his salary. Either could have 
made worth-while contributions to 
the community music in the time 
spent on the extra jobs, but com- 
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Tops IN BAND Music 


F.B. Sym.B. 
AMERICAN THANKSGIVING arr. Paul Yoder 2.50 4.00 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY arr. Paul Yoder 3.00 4.50 


Two timely proven Band Shows for staging with band and chorus. 


New Band Books by Buchtel 


TIME TO MARCH 
Sixteen very easy brilliant and solid sounding marches 
Parts 40c each Conductor-Pa. Acc. $1.00 


ON STAGE 


Two complete programs of delightful easy numbers with variety and 
interest for the entire band. 
Parts 40c each _~=— Pa. Acc. $1.00 Conductor (7-line) $1.50 


Got Yours ? 
POLITICAL PARADE 


Band Show by Paul Yoder 


A Positive Hit! 
Sixty double-page parts and Conductor with routine 


$2.75 


Request our new Choral and Instrumental Catalogs today! 


Neil A. Kjos Music Go.—Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. Chicago 64, Illinois 


A NEW 
SENSATION IN 
CANE REEDS ! MOST ECONOMICAL 

REED YOU'VE EVER 
POWERFUL HIGH REGISTER! 
FIRM, BEAUTIFUL LOW REGISTER! 
FINEST SEASONED FRENCH CANE! 
EACH REED LASTS LONGER ! 


- MORE GOOD PLAYING REEDS 
(N EACH BOX! 


SEE. YOUR DEALER 
OR SEND FOR OUR 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
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arrangement 


The nation’s all-time 
favorite football song in 
a lively new Fred Waring 
arrangement. 
Ready now for pep rallies, 
assembly programs and all of your 
fall programs. Here’s the song to set 
that “big game” atmosphere with all of 
the fun and excitement that 


goes with the football fever. 
SATB 20¢ 


Standard Fred Waring favorites for fall 


GRANDMA'S THANKSGIVING 
— SATB, SSA or unison 60¢ each 


"WAY BACK HOME — SATB 20¢ 
HOLIDAY 


— SATB 20¢ 
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munity projects do not pay the 
grocery bill. 

A couple of years ago I played for 
the wedding of a former pupil. 
Both the young folks were out of 
high school only a couple weeks, 
but already their combined income 
as office workers was twice mine, 
though I am at the top of the salary 
bracket because of my training and 
experience. They could spend their 
evenings as they chose. Is it any 
wonder that when one suggests to 
high school students that they be- 
come teachers they say “Who, me?” 
and then they laugh, and the laugh 
says “Do you take me for a complete 
fool?” 

Mrs. Thompson quotes the criti- 
cism from Ohio that teachers refuse 
to play in the community orchestra 
where they might have to sit near 
the back of their section. Well, 
some of us are vain. Some of us feel 
that taking a back seat would be a 
blow to prestige. Not knowing the 
particular situation I am not quali- 
fied to pass on the reason behind it. 
But there could be other reasons, 
legitimate ones. 

The music teacher might be giv- 
ing up his private practice periods 
in order to have more time for help- 
ing the students for whom he feels 
a responsibility. Thus his generosity 
harms himself. He may refuse to 
play, not out of injured vanity, but 
because he knows it might cause dis- 
ciplinary problems in his own or- 
chestra or band, and his first respon- 
sibility is to his school playing 
group. Then, too, there is such a 
thing as contract renewals. What 
school board wants a_ teacher so 
poor professionally, no matter what 
the reason, that he has to take a 
back seat? Public school music 
teachers with whom I have talked 
are always deploring the lack of 
time for practice. And as anybody 
knows, neglect of practice does un- 
fortunate things to technique. 

In talking this past summer with 
a young friend going into music 
teaching, my chief advice was “Keep 
up your technique. Find time some- 
how to practice.” But most of us 
don’t. 

In my own case, I decide the first 
of January how much practice I am 
going to do for the year and then 
keep a record of the hours. It is 
not easy, and it sometimes means 
working at the piano when I am too 
tired to do effective work, but with- 


out this spur I could so easily go 
the way of many others. Not all 
teachers are willing to pay such a 
price. 

I believe the chief reason why we 
do not take upon our shoulders 
more of the burden of community 
music is that we have no time— 
period. Overloaded schedules are 
the norm, not the exception, in my 
part of the country. Many smaller 
communities expect the music teach- 
ers to do private teaching out of 
school hours, since frequently there 
is no one else in the community 
who can do it. If you had to choose 
between giving Alice piano lessons 
during the only period in her life 
when she will have time for them, 
and assuming the responsibility for 
keeping Alice’s mamma working on 
her violin, which would you choose? 
Some of us think our primary job 
is that of teaching the youth of the 
land. Sure, their parents need it 
too, but until there are enough 
teachers to do both jobs, we concen- 
trate on the children in the pos- 
sibly mistaken belief that we are 
thereby best serving the community. 
And if the parents want it badly 
enough, they should be adult 
enough to know how to get it—and 
financially able to pay for it too, if 
that is necessary. 


Schedules 


Overloaded schedules? The head 
of a_ college music department 
brought some of his music majors 
to do some judging for me. The 
young folks took one look at my 
daily schedule and told their pro- 
fessor, “If that is the way music 
teachers have to work, we think we 
will take up another line of work.” 

We small-town teachers have a 
problem which does not exist in the 
city, at least not to such an extent. 
The local school is regarded as the 
community concert bureau. If there 
are students capable of doing solo 
and ensemble work (and there had 
better be if the teacher expects to 
hold his job) they are in demand 
for performances before Lions, 
WCTU, PTA, missionary societies, 
Sunday School class meetings, and 
dedications of everything from hos- 
pitals to roads. And who trains 
them for all these events? You're 
right—the music teacher. 
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The music teacher who possesses 
the ability to perform is called on 
as well. I have appeared only as 
speaker, flutist, singer, pianist, and 
accompanist for pupils—and if the 
PTA committee serving the Lions’ 
dinner is short of help I may get a 
telephone call. 

I think few people outside the 
profession realize the demands made 
on today’s music teacher. A friend 
of mine who reaches the end of each 
year in a state of near-exhaustion is 
doing summer work so she can trans- 
fer to teaching junior-high English. 
She finds daily association with 
junior-high boys less exhausting . 
than her present job of vocal music 
in grades | to 12. 

We are not Superman. We are 
naive enough to believe that we are 
hired to teach public school music, 
and if we do a decent job of that 
we have our hands full and then 
some. Some of us manage pretty 
well until we start coming down the 
home stretch about the first of 
March. Then even our week ends 
are consumed by the job. To illus- 
trate, here was my week-end sched- 
ule last spring, beginning the first 
of March. (1) An all-state folk fes- 
tival lasting two days, necessitating 
several evening rehearsals at home 
in preparation. (2) District solo au- 
ditions—the hardest day of the year 
for the teacher. (3) MENC conven- 
tion, a whole week of it, with school 
work to be made up afterward. (4) 
A Friday night radio Talent Show 
lasting until midnight and a Satur- 
day program for the Daughters of 
1812. (5) PTA carnival and a trip 
to the dentist. Then I fell for no 
apparent reason and sprained my 
right arm. While sitting at home 
a couple days with the arm in hot 
compresses I trained the ensemble 
for (6) Good Friday and helped 
with plans for the visit of a college 
choir on Saturday and Easter Sun- 
day. (One Holy Week I sang in 
three churches, provided music for 
the Good Friday service, and was 
the speaker at a sunrise service. 
And I had looked forward to that 
week as a period of relaxation from 
school activities!) (7) State solo au- 
ditions, with extra work finding and 
rehearsing with substitute accom- 
panists. (8) County music festival 
with a guest of honor entertained 
by me in my home where I am also 
maid-of-all-work. (9) District music 
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e See how easy 
it is to play a Pedlerin tune 
. ..yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen toa whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 

THE PEDLER COMPANY 

ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 


THINK AMERICAN BUY AMERICAN BE AMERICAN 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR LEBLANC'S NEW 


CLARINET 
FINGERING CHART 


BIG, SIMPLIFIED, EASY TO READ! 


This is the big 36" x 48"* wall chart music edu- 
cators are praising as the simplest, clearest 
and most readable guide to clarinet fingerings 
yet devised. The Leblanc chart gives you large- 
scale photographic illustrations for each and 
every note in the entire range of the clarinet, 
avoids confusing cross references, Available 
through your Leblanc dealer. 


G. LEBLANC COMPANY 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


World's largest source 
of quality clarinets! 


PARIS WOODWINDS 
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teachers meeting. (10) A week end 
with no meetings, so I drove 200 
miles for a medical check-up. (11) 
Commencement activities began. 
Some of the criticisms leveled at 
the school music department do not 
apply to us. We are not responsible 
for the rental of the school build- 
ings. We may or may not be respon- 
sible for the lending of instruments. 
It could be that the Indiana school 
which was criticized for not lending 
instruments had had unfortunate 
experiences in the past with instru- 


ments that were loaned. 


“Why do not the schools provide 
basic music knowledge?” was the 
criticism from ‘Tennessee. What 
would you do if you were told by 
the administration when you went 
into a new school, “Don’t bother 
with the vocal work now. What we 
want is a band that can make a 
good showing on the football field 
—and quick.” If you hold your job, 
you spend much of your precious 
time on formations and _ shows, 
knowing that if your majorettes are 


No. 5602 


An Outstanding Nativity ay 
THERE WAS ONE WHO GAVE 


by Annette Mason Ham 


A beautiful, easy children's play, with tradi- 
tional carols, showing that the real spirit of the 
tirst Christmas can be brought to mankind 
through the generosity of a child. 


Price .80 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


506 S$. Wabash Ave. 


FAVORITE INSTRUMENTAL FOLIOS 


CLARINET AND PIANO 


Cunliffe—Collection of Clarinet Solos $1.00 
Hartman—Warner Clarinet Ensembles (4 Bb Clarinets) ................0..... 1.00 
te CORNET AND PIANO 
Clarke—Olympian Cornet Solos, 2 Vols. ..........ccececuececuccecucees Each 1.25 
Mesang—Warner Cornet Ensembles (4 Bh Cornets) ..............ceceeeeee 1.00 
TROMBONE AND PIANO 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE AND PIANO 
Mesang—Orphean Eb Alto Saxophone Solos...........cceececccsecececcseves 1.20 
SNARE AND BRASS DRUMS 


XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS AND PIANO 
Bethancourt—Coll. of Xylophone or Marimba Solos ...........cecceeeeccecees 1.00 


Write For ‘'On Approval’' Copies 


CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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snappy enough you won’t be booed 
off the field for your crumby play. 
ing. Then comes basketball with 
more marching and more shows, 
You find to your dismay that you 
are the tail of the athletic kite, but 
if you don’t like it you can quit, 
Have you ever talked with some of 
the band men who would rather 
train children to play? 

From Idaho comes the query, 
“Why don’t the public schools con- 


sider music important enough to 


really teach it?” Sometimes we ask 
the same question. One year my 
grade school beginners’ band was 
released from classes for one weekly 
lesson consisting of ten minutes 
playing time, and a band session 
with about twenty minutes of play- 
ing. That is thirty minutes a week. 
To my amazement they even 
learned something. 

Mrs. Thompson asks, “Why aren't 
they [teachers] demanding release 
from a lot of extraneous schooi ac- 
tivities so that they can put their 
time and energies on preparing the 
chuidren for the next stages in mu- 
sic participation activities?” De- 
manding release! Those are strong 
words to one who knows school 
boards in my part of the country. 
I have taught under some splendid 
superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation, but never have I had nerve 
enough to demand that I be re- 
leased from school activities so that 
I might have time and energy for 
community work. When my super- 
intendent tells me to take a study 
hall or noon hall duty, I take it. 
Jobs are plentiful right now but I 
do not want to be fired for refusal 
to cooperate in the work of the 
school. In my neck of the woods 
most school boards and administra- 
tors seem to think public school mu- 
sic teachers were hired to teach pub- 
lic school music. 

I believe with all my heart in 
community coordinators of music, 
and the plan in operation at Flint 
whereby the salary of the coordi- 
nator is paid jointly by the schools 
and the community is excellent. But 
if the job is to be dumped without 
pay on the shoulders of the over- 
worked school music teacher, it may 
be the proverbial last straw that 
sends that teacher to the hospital or 
back into an industrial job where 
he can combine a living wage with 
some semblance of private life. 
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NEW FACES 

(Continued from page 5) 
son, Colorado, is John C. Cooley, 
graduate of Michigan State Col- 
lege. . . Kees Kooper, Northwestern 
University graduate, will be teaching 
violin and history of music at lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


RMER manager of the Erie 
Philharmonic, Harold Kendrick, 
has moved to New Haven (Conn.) as 
manager of that city’s symphony. Re- 
placing him at Erie is Roger Hall, 
former manager of the Fort Wayne 
Symphony. . . Robert Hladky, East- 
man School of Music graduate, will 
teach cello and theory at Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Delaware, Ohio. . . . Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas, loses 
James Parnell as director of bands. 
He moves to Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., in a similar capac- 
ity... . Leaving State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, N. Y., Charles 
Lehmann goes to Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, as a member 
of the music education faculty. 


NOTEWORTHY 


(Continued from page 4) 


information, American-born  con- 
ductors should include a complete 
resumé of their training, formal 
study, conducting experience, and 
present position and send the infor- 
mation to Dr. Grant Fletcher, c/o 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
115 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


CHARLES LEONHARD of the University 
of Illinois School of Music is cur- 
rently developing a new music 
teaching angle for grammar and 
high school curricula. Recognizing 
that even if a youngster can’t ac- 
tively participate in music making 
he may still have an interest in and 
appreciation for certain kinds of 
music, Professor Leonhard advocates 
making that musical experience a 
pleasurable one. He’s all for less 
talk by teachers and more actual 
listening to music on the part of the 
student. His new approach even 
goes so far as to prescribe informal 
and unsupervised listening periods 
for the pupils. Teachers will also 
have to bone up on local radio and 
television programs so they can ac- 
quaint their classes with the role of 
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music in the over-all scene of Amer- 
ican culture. We suspect many a 
music teacher has already done 
some of these things on his own, 
but it’s reassuring to have a profes- 
sional educator come out in the 
open and actually prescribe them. 


WE'RE HUMAN. We take pride in 
our “children” too. Readers will re- 
member Helen M. Thompson’s 
series on the organizational prob- 
lems of the community orchestra 


which ran in Music JourNat a year _ hand.) aaa 
GRAY-NOVELLO 
NEW CHORAL MUSIC for the FALL 
Mixed Voices 

The Twelve Days of Christmas Goldsworthy 

Rejoice and Be Mer David H. Williams 

A Song of Ticalaphios W. Franke Harlin 

hy Snow Ae tT. the Ground Arr. by Leo Sowerby 

O God of Bortniansky, Arr. C. Black 
Psalm | Maurice C, Whitney 
Men's Voices 

A Hymn of Brotherhood Dutch, Arr. V. Ramsey 

A Song of Thanksgiving W. Franke Gems 

| Know a Rose-Tree Praetorius, Arr, F.  Sicuten 

Women's Voices 

The Little Door (S.S.A.) J. S. Matthews, Arr. J. Holler 

Carol of the Shepherds (S.S.A.A.) Stanley E. Saxton 

The Dream of Mary (S.S.A.) Virginia Lowrance 

THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, Inc. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 

159 East 48th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


CAPT. THOMAS F. DARCY 


El Burrito 


SOMERSET 
New Music for Band 


By Two Outstanding American Composers 


MARCHES: Vanguard of Victory 
Wings to the Sun 


CONCERT: An American Overture 
NOVELTIES: Elmer the Elephant 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS [with piano) 
Dark Distance 
Tango Gitano 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR DEALER 
SOMERSET MUSIC PRESS, Ine. 


SOMERSET, PENNSYLVANIA 


“America's Finest Band Music” 


ago. Recently our permission was 
asked for publication of these ar- 
ticles in book form. They are 
now available under the title of 
The Community Symphony Or- 
chestra—How to Organize and De- 
velop It. The volume sells for one 
dollar and may be purchased 
through the American Symphony 
Orchestra League, Charleston, West 
Virginia. (Of course if you saved 
your back issues of Music JOURNAL, 
you already have the material on 


CLARENCE E. HURRELL, JR. 


DARCY 


HURRELL 
HURRELL 


vith 
a 


A SIMPLIFIED MUSIC 
TRANSPOSER 


(something new) 


So simple, a child can use it. No 
singer can AFFORD to be with- 
out one. A MUST for Musicians. 
Transpose music to key best 
suited for you. No changing for 
every note. Just one move for 
entire key. No long tiresome 
hours spent in transposing with 
the CHARNELL MUSIC 
TRANSPOSER. Save money 
and time by doing the transpos- 
ing yourself in a few minutes. 

Price $1.50 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CHARNELL MUSIC 
TRANSPOSER CO. 


Box 134, Oakdale, L. |., New York 


— Christmas Music — 


EASY CHRISTMAS SONGS 


Easy arrangements to 2! famous Christ- 
mas songs. With words. 


All in one book—.85 


Easy Solo Arrangements 


WHITE CHRISTMAS—.40 
RUDOLPH, THE RED- 
NOSED REINDEER—.40 
FROSTY, THE SNOWMAN—.45 
These are typical of the more than 1,000 
accordion publications listed in our free 


catalog . . . Write for your copy today! 


Dept. MJ 


Leiro 


ACCORDION HEADQUAR 


40 GREENWICH AVENUE NEW YORK 1) 


WENGER 
CHORUS RISERS 


Set up speedily 
@ Take downinstantly 


qoday! Store compactly 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Owat Bi 


LIGHTHOUSE 


(Continued from page 11) 


same symbols as does the literary 
Braille with which students are al- 
ready familiar.’ He added, how- 
ever, that the A in literary Braille 
isn’t the same as the Braille symbol 
for A in music, although the system 
of Braille musical notation is pred- 
icated on familiar symbols. 

As a matter of fact, musical 
Braille has much to recommend it 
to students in general. It presents 
a composition in its structural en- 
tirety. A student is immediately 
aware of tempo, key signature, dy- 
namics, and mood. Mr. Beetz uses 
this method in his own composition 
since he feels that it more nearly 
expresses his musical thoughts than 
does dictating from the piano. He 
composes very rapidly with his 
pocket-sized Braille slate, jotting 
down themes as they come to mind. 
All Lighthouse students make quick 
work of taking their musical notes 
by slipping a sheet of paper between 
two metal guides and using the con- 
ventional metal-tipped stylus to 
make small perforations. The pat- 
tern of the perforations spells out 
words, or in this case music. The 
writer works from right to left, and 
then turning the paper over, reads 
from left to right. 

Time signatures are written out- 
side the text. The first note of a 
piece is always preceded by its oc- 
tave mark. The contra-octave on 
the piano is known as the first oc- 
tave, the great octave is the second 
octave, and so on. Each octave be- 
gins with C. Everything in musical 
terminology can be translated into 
Braille signs—grace notes, mor- 
dants, trills, arpeggios, signatures, 
and so on. 

How do students become mem- 
bers of this famous school? There 
are no entrance examinations. Can- 
didates must show a love of music 
plus a desire to study. The teach- 
ing program is not designed exclu- 
sively for unusually talented stu- 
dents, because the administration 
feels that recreational and occupa- 
tional music groups are important 
and necessary. But students with 
exceptional talent receive plenty of 
encouragement plus excellent teach- 
ing and guidance. Since 1946, 
twenty-five students from the Light- 
house Music School have been 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
Music Department 


We have calls for music teachers 
with degrees in all phases of 
Music and Music Education in Pub- 
lic Schools, Colleges, Universities 
and Conservatories. 


May we serve You? 


C. A. LUTTON, MGR 
B. LUTTON, ASS'T. MGR. 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
HArrison 7-1279 


THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES 
CAN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACCESSORIES 
from the 
HOUSE OF TELLER’S 


Ask your dealer to show you the TELLER 
lines of ACCESSORIES which include 
such famous lines as: 


Karle’s Products 


(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wright-Way Products 
(The line designed to help every 
teacher turn out better students) 


(A fine line of batons which have been 
acclaimed by teacher and students 
alike), Remember when you need ac- 
cessories look at the TELLER line and 
you will get the best at lowest possible 
price. 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
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awarded scholarships to The Juil- 
liard School of Music, the Cape Cod 
Music Center, Ethan Allen Music 
Center, Manhattan School of Music, 
and private lessons with outstanding 
teachers. 

How do these blind students 
learn? Since sight reading presents 
obvious difficulties, the blind learn 
to memorize rapidly. The blind 
music student learns the art of 
listening. He does not try to visual- 
ize the staff with its notes, because 
he has no visual concept. Instead, 
he reads music note by note, associ- 
ating it with the keyboard. 

Since virtually all music which he 
plays must be memorized, it is nec- 
essary to eliminate much technical 
material, such as studies of Czerny, 
Cramer, and others. Short cuts are 
needed to develop technique, and 
great stress is placed on the need for 
accuracy in gauging distances on 
the piano keyboard or other instru- 
ment. 


Relaxation Exercises 


One of the chief problems in 
teaching piano to a blind student is 
tension, explains Mr. Beetz. “The 
student has a natural reluctance to 
lift his hands from the keys. This 
results in a tenseness which must be 
overcome by means of relaxation ex- 
ercises if a colorful touch and joy in 
playing are to be attained.” 

Mr. Beetz firmly exploded a popu- 
lar belief that all blind people have 
an ear for music. Blind people rep- 
resent as much of a cross section of 
the population as any other group. 
They have assorted abilities, tastes, 
and habits. Some undoubtedly have 
fine ears for music, but it’s that con- 
centrated listening which contrib- 
utes so much to their success. 

Blind voice students sometimes 
have the edge over sighted singers. 
Possessors of a keen ear, they quickly 
learn to distinguish between the 
sound of a tone sung well and one 
sung improperly. Through their 
highly developed sense of touch, the 
teacher’s physical demonstration of 
how to breathe, as well as how to 
hold the lips, jaws, throat, and 
tongue while singing, can be com- 
municated quickly to the blind stu- 
dent. 

While the blind musician works 
primarily in Braille notation, he 
needs a knowledge of what printed 
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musical forms are like. Many times 
he must communicate to those with 
vision, and frequently a_ sighted 
teacher doesn’t know one Braille dot 
from the next. Director Beetz 
thought long and hard over that one 
and came up with an ingenious in- 
vention, the Notation-graph. Neatly 
boxed in a small suitcase about the 
size of those used in carrying artists’ 
supplies, is a flat cork board. Tucked 
in the lid of the box are assorted 
large metal lines, clef signs, notes, 
and rests, all backed with pins. Just 
whistle a phrase and Mr. Beetz 
quickly assembles a staff on the cork 
mat, pops the right notes and rests 
in place, and there you are. The 
problem of communication between 
the blind and those with sight is es- 
tablished. You see the melody, and 
Mr. Beetz and his students can feel 
and read it with their fingertips. A 
T-square is also included in case you 
want to do a really exacting job of 
lining up the notes, but even with- 
out it the phrase so written is con- 
siderably more legible than most 
penned manuscript. Of course for 
speed, Mr. Beetz sticks to his Braille 
board, jotting down this musical 
and literary shorthand at a speed 
which always amazes the uninitiated 
watcher. 

The Lighthouse Music School 
also accepts sight conservation stu- 
dents. This group includes those 
whose vision is limited to the read- 
ing of extremely large type. Here 
again it is to the student’s advantage 
to cultivate a good memory. In most 
cases it is easier to remember the 
music than to read in the uncom- 
fortable position he must frequently 
take before the piano in order to see 
more clearly. The school main- 
tains special mimeographing serv- 
ices for sight conservation students, 
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or professional . . . 
combo or concert . . . there’s 


a Kay bass specially 

aligned just for you. Aligned 
to help you play faster, 

easier and with a better 
tone! For full particulars, 

see your dealer or 
write Kay, 1640 Walnut, 4¥F 
Chicago 12. 


VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST 
RESEARCH 


long-established service in 
career selection is now avail- 
able in the fields of music 
teaching and music perform- 
ance, 


A Music Journal Service to 
a Great Professional Field. 
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printing the music in characters six 
times as large as the regular printed 
music page. Preparation of this 
material is time-consuming, and 
there are no short cuts. It must be 
done meticulously, by hand. 

A piano tuning service main- 
tained by the school gives tuning 
and repair jobs to qualified blind 
tuners, who are all carefully tested 
by the director before being regis- 
tered. Between 300 and 400 jobs 
are distributed annually through 
this service to the metropolitan area. 

Teaching music to the blind is 
not nearly so much of a problem to 
Mr. Beetz and his staff as is arrang- 
ing students’ lessons. Most blind 
people require some assistance in a 
large city in order to reach their 
destination. This makes scheduling 
classes doubly difficult. “While 
teaching the blind is largely a mat- 
ter of individual instruction,” Mr. 
Beetz observes, “we could easily 
teach Braille notation and music 
theory in classes. The problem is 
getting a group of students together 
at a given time, since they must de- 
pend on other people who also have 
many things to do.” 

Once the student is inside the 
Lighthouse building, however, he 
manages nicely. The large foyer 
looks like that in any other well- 
kept school or office building. It has 
many brightly lighted display cases. 
There’s a lack of protruding objects 
—everything is flush with the light 
walls. Inobtrusive handrails along 
the side serve as guideposts for the 
student who comes in the front door 
past the telephone operator, recep- 
tionist, and the craft shop on the 
left. Stepping aboard the elevator, 
he is quickly carried to the fifth 
floor, where Director Beetz and his 
music department staff successfuily 
maintain that friendly yet profes- 
sional atmosphere for music making. 
AAA 


To the Editor: 


To the Editor: 


I note in the article written by 
Mr. Menotti on “The Creative Ar- 
tist” (reprinted in September Music 
Journal) that he states at the bottom 
of page 45 the following: 

“At the reception given by the 
New York Philharmonic for its one 
hundredth anniversary, to which 
practically every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry of the music world was in- 
vited, I don’t know of a single com- 
poser of note who received an invi- 
tation.” 

Perhaps you will be kind enough 
to state in your next issue that this 
was not a “reception” but a lunch- 
eon given for the purpose of start- 
ing a campaign to raise funds for 
the Orchestra and that musicians 
from every rank were invited to be 
present. As a composer and an 
American, we issued an invitation to 
Mr. Morton Gould, who was pres- 
ent. I am sorry that some of our 
musical friends make statements of 
fact without investigating as to 
whether the “fact” is true. 

ARTHUR JUDSON 
Manager, The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York 
New York, N.Y. 
To the Editor: 


This is an invitation to you and 
Mr. Paul Elbin of the “You Mean 
150 Pianos!” article (September 
Music Journal) to listen to a teen- 
ager piano ensemble rehearsal. 

A public performance of an en- 
semble comprised of ten or more 
pianos can be a most musical and 
creative experience, Mr. Elbin’s feel- 
ings to the contrary. Perhaps he 
has not had the good fortune to hear 
such a program, but I can assure 
him that there are many such fine 
ensembles throughout the country. 
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It is truly exciting to listen in ona 
rehearsal of ten teen-agers at ten 
pianos. These youngsters have a 
real respect for music and love to 
play together. They realize that 
each person is responsible for the 
perfect performance of the group. 
They discuss the dynamics of a cer- 
tain passage and then try out sev- 
eral suggestions. Finally they ar. 
rive at an agreement as to what 
should be done and then work 
toward smoothing out their _per- 
formance. 


Each must listen carefully. If he 
has the theme in his score, he must 
bring it out, and the others must 
accompany the theme with the 
proper amount of support. This 
type of listening, evaluating, play- 
ing with expression, and discussing 
proper interpretation develops the 
kind of musicianship which can 
carry over into other .musical ex- 
periences. It also develops tech- 
niques necessary for good _per- 
formance by an ensemble as well as 
by an individual. The question is 
not only “What shall we do?’ but 
also “How shall we do it?” 


The piano is the chief instrument, 
other than the organ, through which 
the performer can produce _har- 
mony, rhythm, and melody. Other 
instruments can carry a melody or 
supply the accompaniment, but they 
cannot produce full orchestral har- 
monies by themselves. 


There is no reason to “bang” ina 
piano ensemble, Mr. Elbin. The 
thrill of producing a fragile tone as 
in “Clair de Lune” is both satisfy- 
ing and exciting. The happiness 
reflected on the faces of these young 
pianists during such a performance 
is a wonderful sight. 


A large ensemble group need not 
result in only percussion effects. 
1 Some of the most beautiful music I 
have ever heard has been produced 
by these young people because they 
are sensitive to tonal quality. 

So please, Mr. Elbin, don’t con- 
demn all piano ensembles on the 
strength of your experience in listen- 
ing to a bad performance. Beautiful 
music is being performed by such 
groups in many places all over the 
country. 

Fay TEMPLETON FRIsCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Each year the Pennsylvanians 


HOLIDAYS 


the warm expressions of appreciation if 


from our listeners for these beautiful Pe = ea ring’s 
songs of Christmas. We call our y) "KS 

annual presentation ‘“What Christmas 


RISTMAS MUSIC 
Means.” We are happy to share 
this music with you and your audiences } INS 


in the hope that it will bring y 


all of us closer to the true meaning 


of Christmas—through song. WHAT CHRISTMAS MEANS eco 


, Here is an outstanding Christmas presentation . . . 
selected from the holiday music sung by the Fred Waring 
Glee Club... programmed for maximum effectiveness 


in performance. For the enjoyment and inspiration 
of your audiences, here is truly ... The Meaning 
of Christmas—through song. 


CHRISTMAS MEANS... 


*A MUSICAL CHRISTMAS CARD................. Pe Cunkle 
greeting cards, the friendly heralds of the holiday season... 
THREE KINGS IN SPLENDOR WENT RIDING ..... de avon arr. Hoggard 
the journey of the Magi 
the symbolic brilliance of the Eastern sta 
RISE UP SHEPHERD AN’ FOLLER..................... -arr. Ringwald 
the enduring faith of simple shepherds 
*WHEN ANGELS SANG OF PEACE.................. ....Tom Waring 
the glorious message of the angels 
the quiet majesty of the manger 
*THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS.................... arr. Hoggard 
the friendly exchange of gifts 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG ....... ae ...arr, Ringwald 
the cordial warmth of the family hearth 
the Yuletide cheer of the wassail bowl 
OUR SWEET SAVIOUR DEAR................. Bell 
the charm and sincerity of children singing 
good fellowship and the singing of old time carols 
the hushed hosannas of that Bethlehem morn te 
tender lullabies for Him who sleeps : 
*'TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS................. arr. Simeone 3 
toys, presents, and the excit t of children of Christmas eve 


fer end comploe ling loa Sh awn p p F inl 


*Published as recorded tor Decca by the Fred Waring Glee Club 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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General Library 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


i § only you could have been there—you’d know 


Jesse French is the piano you want for your home 


Few homemakers know why one piano is better 
than another. But piano teachers, piano dealers, 
_and piano tuners and technicians do know. 

And, if only you could have visited the recent 
Music Show, a few weeks ago in New York, 
you'd know that one of the superb new Jesse French 
consoles is the piano you want for your home. 
You’d know, because you would have heard these 

men... men who know pianos best. . . 
acclaim these new Jesse French creations as 
outstanding for quality, style and value. But don’t 
take our word for it. Visit your Jesse French dealer. 
See, hear, play the new Jesse French Caprice, 
Cadenza or Intermezzo. One of them is exactly 
right for you . . . especially at the low price, 
and the convenient terms your dealer will arrange. 


Jes rench ESons 


Pianos 


Famous for Musical Excellence Since 1875 


DIVISION OF H. & A. SELMER INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


ADEN ZA—colonial styling 


FREE BOOKLET shows you “How to Choose The 

Right Piano” for your home, your family, your budget. 
We will also send, free, a copy of “Music in 

Your Child's Development.” Mail the coupon now. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 

Dept. M-101, Elkhart, Indiana 
Without obligation, send free booklets marked below: 
to Choose the Best Piano” 

(0 “Music In Your Child’s Development” 


Name 


Street 


City Zone____ State. 


( Please check here if you are a teacher 
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